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THE PUBLIC PRESS. 
Within the last fifty years.a new power—infap- 


tile, inefficient, and disregarded through the pre-} 


vious century; unknown to all former time—has 
arisen to accelerate the onward march of human 
oer ement, and influence vitally the destinies of 
e werld. Under its potent sway has been estab- 

i the great tribunal of Public Opinion, to 

the-haughtiest despot feels himself amena- 


be ga the most impregnable enemy of the 
% and the happiness of man,’ is made to 
tremble. This power is that of the Press, and 
pre-eminently that of the Periodical Press. We 
not say that the amount of truths aetually dis- 
soitanged and inculcated through the medium of 
Periodicals is greater than through Books. That 
may or may not be. But the diffusion of intelli- 
geuce through Books is irregular and casual, 
while through Periodicals it is systematic and cer- 
tain. ‘The despot in his cabinet, engaged in forg- 
ing new fetters for-his subjects—the military chief 
who dares contemplate employing the arms of his 
os the subversion of his country's liber- 
ties—the demagogue in the midst of his cabal, 
who, while fawning on and caressing the dear peo- 
ple, is seeking to abuse their confidence to the gra- 
tification of his own base ambition or baser ra- 
=—all, alike with the humbler enemies of 
social order and the supremacy of law, have an 
inctive terror of a free, virtuous, able and inde- 
t Press. They feel that its eye is inflexibly 
upon them—that it is attracting toward them the 
‘Stern gaze of the millions whom they would fain 
their dupes and their victims—that the result 
. scrutiny will be evinced but transiently ir 
astonishment, and then in indignant hostility and 
resolute defiance. ‘They know that the hollow- 
ness of their professions, the selfishness of their 
motives, the blackness of their designs, will be cer- 
tainly discovered and unspariugly exposed by this 
potent champion of Truth and Right. Knowing all 
this, they often seek, when they cannot suppress, to 
turn this mighty power against its natural alliance 
ith the many, and to render it the supple instru- 
ment of their purposes—the dispenser of darkness 
instead of light. In this they are but partially and 
transiently successful; and die attempt is.a reluc- 
tant and indirect tribute to the innate power of the 
Press. Of the many important truths which the 
last half century has established, we regard none 
as more settled or indubitable than this—that, not 
+ is it morally impossible that a government 
should remain essentially despotic or wholly cor- 
rupt inany country where a free Press is sustained 
and cherished, but it is just as impossible to main- 
tain a truly republican government, ever any con- 
siderable extent of territory, in the a of such 
a Press. - i -blood of Liberty ; 
and jntelligence will be difficed efficiently and cer- 
tainly only through known and appropriate chan- 
nels.. The most powerful tyrants have ever most 
dreaded the influence of a free Press. Napoleon, 
when he resisted the demand of Lafayctte that the 
the ground resshmeme er ar sol hier trom 
a would expel hin from 
Franee. Did such a fear ever darken the mind of 
Wasatneton ? Foe Boge j: 
Thus far, we have spoken of the Press only as 
the great-ally of Human Liberty, and of cach of 
them as dependent on the other for-its. healthful, 
beneficial and secure existence. Can we err in the 
moral we would deduce therefrom that it behooves 
the friends and s of Liberty, as a first 





to the good cause, to their country, them- 
oaks and Fy children, to cherish and sustain 
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the Public Press—to elevate its character and ex- 
tend the sphere of. its usefulness? -Can there be a 
dowbt of the correctvess of this general proposi- 
tion? If not, let. us proceed to its practical ap- 
plication. 

It is the duty of every citizen of a free country, 
who is emtitiod to exercise the inestimable Right of 
Suffrage, to take regularly and read thoroughly-at 
least ene public journal. -This is due, first-to his 
country, which has imposed on him-a vitally im- 
portant duty, for the maintenance of the public 
liberties and of good government, in the just expec- 
tation that he will qualify himself for its faithful 
and proper discharge... This, it would seem need- 
jess to say, he cannot do without.an accurate ac- 
qudintance with the politics and events of the day, 
so far at least as their general features are regarded. 
He cannot safely or hotorably calevlate on ac- 
quiring this knowledge from an occasional glance 
at a newspaper in a bar-room, nor by taxing alto- 
gether the good will of his neighbor. He owes it 
to himsclf, also, to take a paper; since, withoutthe 
information which can only be surely acquired 
from the public journals, he will speedily fall be- 
hind -his neighbors and townsmen in intelligence, 
in influence, in their respect, and—if he ‘be not 
vastly self-conceited—in his own. He is liable to 
daily-iimposition, not only from thé falsehoods and 
misrepresentations of demagogues, but his ignor- 
ance of the fluctuations in prices, in money mat- 
ters, of the prospects.of crops, of war, &c., places 
him at the mercy of every better informed indivi- 
dual with whem he has dealings. He voluntarily 
exposes himself to the most serious disadvantages, 
and invites every knaveto profit by his infatuation. 
He must be innocent indeed if he flatters himself 
that none will have the heart to do it. 

But the man of family rests under a still further 
obligation. ‘The education of his children is 
among the. most sa¢red of his duties. We need 
not here expatiate on the variety and-extent ef ac- 
quirements which in our day are properly compre- 
hended in the term Education. Ne man now sup- 
poses that a mere ability to read and write endura- 
bly, with a smattering of two or three other branches | 
of school instruction, is the thing. When we 
speak of an Education, we mean simply the incul- 
cation of such fundamental truth as is necessary to 
enable the youth to discharge properly and eredi- 
tably the duties pertaining to his position in life—~ 
no matter whether it be that of a farmer, a black- 
smith, a miller, or-a lawyer. Whatever avocation 
he may choose for a livelihood, he is by birthright 
a freeman—a judge over the aétions of the rulers 
of the land—an integral portion of the governing 
power. This is a precious inheritance, and in- 
volves mighty responsibilities. Weshall not insti- 
tute a comparison between the instruction obtained 
in schools, and that derived from an acquaintance 
with the events and the interests of the day. Both 
are indispensable. We will say, however, that 
while the father who starves the intellects of his 
children in order to leave them a few hundred dol- 
lars more of wealth at his death, is justly regarded 
as the most mistaken of misers—we must also 
regard him whdé pays twenty dollars a year for the’ 
instruction of his children, yet grudges to expend 
half that sum in such periodicals as would excite 
their interest, enlarge their information, and ele- 
vate their tastes, as actuated by a most miserable 
and inconsistent parsimony. , 

We have labored to prove that it is the interest 
and ‘duty, as it.should be the pleasure, of 
man who is able to work, or in any way to live 
without dependence on public charity, to take at 
least one’ public journal. What its character 


should be, must depend much on his own taste: 
though if he should prefer a sheet surcharged with 
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tion,—he will give us leave to wonder rather than 
admire. There are hundreds of newspapers printed 
in this country (and the case is still worse in Eng- 
land and elsewhere) which habitually violate all the 
decencies of life, and indulge in language and tem- 
per which cannot be thrown in the way of children 
without injury to their manners, their morals, and 
their principles. These errors and excesses, like 
the beacons which point out dangers to the mari- 
ner, will rather guide the course of the careful and 
well-di head of a family, than discourage 
him altogether.. Great as is still. the number of 
viciously conducted journals, their proportion to 
the deserving is far less than formerly, and the im- 
provement is stil] in pregress. We will only say, 
then, that he who can afford to take but one paper, 
should take the very best one which his means will 
command, taking care that it embodies, as far as 
possible, that kind of information which is essential 
to the discharge of his own responsibilities. 

But there is another, and we trust a much larger, 
class in this country who are able to minister to 
their intellectual wants more a: and to 
do something for the encouragement support 
of the Public Press. “We say a larger class; for 
in this we include all who are not bankrupt, and 
who can procure a week's, physical subsistence for 
their families with the proceeds of five days’ labor 
We believe that no man whose yearly income 
amounts to ‘five hundred dollars, and who can live 
comfortably on four-fifths of it, can invest a quarter 
of the surpins so advantageously to himself and 
family as m well selected books and periodicals. 
For any man whose yearly income exceeds one 
thousand dollars a year, the appropriation of one- 
tenth of his annual income to purposes of Educa- 
tion and of mental gratifieation and improvement, 
would belittle enough. That mind must be a pal- 
try one indeed which is not worth one-tenth of the 
expense incurred in the sustenance and pampering 
of the body. And yet, how many there are who 
complain of the tax imposed by Education and by 
‘* taking so many newspapers,” who do not expend 
for both so much as-they have wasted in a single 
week's amusement or dissipation! “I take so 
many newspapers that I have neither timc to read 
them nor money to pay for them,” is the language 
of many.a man who spends in injurious indulgen- 
ces and in idle company twice the time and money 
which would be reyuired for reading and paying 
for the whole of them. . Is this rational ? is it just 
to himself? is it the example he would set before 
his children ? 

—We shall resume the subject. 

—_—_—_ 
CONGRESS, 


The discussion of the great Sub-Treasury bill 
in the Senate draws to a close, and we may pre- 
stmme that its ‘fate will have been decided before 
this sheet is placed in the harids of its readers. It 


rarely eq in this ese There have been 
passages ‘between Messrs. Clay and Calhoun, 
Webster and Calhoun, Wright and Tallmadge, 
and others of remarkable interest and and ability. 
The last encounter was between Messrs. Webster 
and Calhoun, and the great Nullifier is reported by 
the letter-writers to have been completely unhorsed 
from his new specie hobby by the giant of New- 
England. On Wednesda of last week, Mr. 
Southard concluded span. | inst the bill ; and, 
no one ready to wat te i 
loudly for. The immediate preposition be- 
ing the substitute of Mr. Rivés, directing the selec- 
tion of twenty-five of the oldest and. strongest 
State Banks as depositories of the Public Moneys, 
inated by the President and 





calumny, scurrility and apshgnityestep mere in- 
strument of faction and the offspring of low ambi- 


(these Banks being nomina’ 
confirmed be che Benet) and clothing them with 
the powers and imposing upon them the duties of 





has been — by a digglay of forensic talent - 



































































































fiscal agents of the Government,—the vote 
taken and declared as follows s 3 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Clay_of Ky-. Clayton, Critten- 
den, Davis, Kiight, McKean, Merrick, Nicholas, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith of Ind., Southard, 
Spencer, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, White—22. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cai- | 
houn, Clay of Ala., Cuthbert, Fulton, Grandy, “Hubbard, 
King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Morris, Mouton, Niles, Nor- 
vell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Conn., 
Strange, Trotter, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, Young 
—30. 

So in a full vote of. the Senate, there appears a 
majority of eight against reviving substantially, 
with proper guards and modifications, the late State 
Bauk deposite system. Of this majority, Buchan- 
an, Grundy and Morris, consider themselves_in- 
structed by their constituents to vote against the 
Sub-Treasury scheme; Mr. Allen is just.as muc] 
instructed as Mr. Morris, but does not acknow- 
ledge the binding validity of the Legislative resola 
tions; and Mr. Wall is also virtually instructed ly 
the Legislature and People of New-Jersey. . The- 
Whigs (18) all voted for Mr.-Rives’s proposiiion 
as.an alternative tothe Sub-Treasury, with Messrs. 
Nicholas, Rives, Ruggles, and Tallmadge, Con. 
servatives. 

When this. result was announced, Mr. Cuthber: 
of Ga. rose, and remarked that he had voted agaiiis 
Mr. Rives’s substitute because he believed there 
should be a separation of the finances of the Gov- 
erpment from the business.of the Banks., So fa: 
he was in favor of Mr. Wright's: bill. But the: 
was one proposition contained in it—that requiriv: 
a rejection of specie-paying Bank Notes in pay 
ments to the Government aud insisting on specie or 
Treasury Notes—which he could not support. He 
did not wish to say any thing to bring-him in coli 
sion with his political friends, with whose views on 
this point he could not. concur; and he would 
therefore simply move to strike out the section 
known as Mr. Calhoun's, which creates an onerous 
distinction between specie and specie-paying paper. 

Mr. Calhoun toek the floor, and moved an ad- 
journment; and en Thursday he spoke’in opposi- 
tion to. the motion, and was answered by Mr. 
Webster, as already stated. What the fate of this 
proposition may be we cannot tell; but it wou) 
seem that if Messrs. Buchanan, Grundy and Mor- 
ris aet up to the spirit of their instruetions—to say 
nothing of Messrs. Wall,.Alien, &c.— it can hard- 
ly be defeated. The three instructed votes, with 
that of Mr.°Cuthbert himself, when added to the 
minority on Mr. Rives’s substitute, inake a total of 
26, or an exact half of the entire Senate. . And it 
does seem to us that this amendment of Mr. Cuth- 
bert’s, or something equivalent to it, must secure 
still further support. There js a rumor. afloat, 
which may be wholly without ‘foundation, that, in 
the event of an equal division on the great measure 
itself, Vice President Johnson will decline the re- 
sponsibility of giving the casting..vote; and that, 
to that end, his brother-in-law, Col. Sevier of Ar- 
kansas, will absent himself when tbe vote is taken. 
We do not believe that Col Johnson would court 
such an escape from proper responsibility ; but the 
passage of the. Sub-Treasury bill, substantially as 
reported by Mr. Wright, seems far less probable 
now than a fortnight ago. 

in the House, the General Appropriation bill 
and that making appropriations for carrying on the 
Florida War, have been the principal topics of the 
week. They will both pass of course, though 
strenuous objections are made to.some items; aud 
the policy and justice of the Florida War are seri- 
ously questioned. ; 

‘bere seems to be no prospect of an adjourn- 
ment before June. 


Later— The Sub-Treasury Bill Passed!—As 
we anticipated, Mr. Wright’s Sub-Treasury Bill 
has been pressed through the Senate, though a 
little earlier‘than we expected. . But it was time— 
the argument had been utterly exhausted. Mr. 
Wall of N. J. made the Jast set speech on Friday 
o! last week, in reply to his colleague, Mr. South- 
ard, and in general advocacy of the bill. He 


was) z 





On Saturday morning, accordingly, the galleries 
were crowded with anxious spectators. Mr. South- 
ard first spoke in reply to Mr. Wall, and was fol- 
lowed by Judge White of Tennessee, in general 
opposition to the bill. When he had concluded, 
Mr. King of Alabama moved that the operation of 
this bill commence a year later than before speci- 
| fied, or on the 31st of December, 1839. Mr: Ben- 
ton objected, and demanded the Yeas and Nays. 
Mr. Calhoun thought the delay requested might 
as well be granted, as it involved no principle, and 
was asked by a friend of the bill. Amendment 
carried: Ayes 42; Noes 9. 

The question was then taken onthe vitally im- 
portant amendment of Mr. Cuthbert, striking out 
the exaction of specie, or the 23d section of the 
| bill. This amendment prevailed, by the following 
vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan, Clay of Ky., Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Fulton, Grundy, Knight, 
McKean, Merrick, Morris, Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, 
Rives, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Ind., 
Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge Tipton, Wall, Web- 
ster, White, Williams—31. 

Nays—Messrs: Alien, Benton, Brown, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Smith of Conn. Strange, 
Trotter, Walker, Wright, Young—21. / 

This amendment changes the whole character 
of the bill, and divests it of more than half its. 
effect. on the business. of the country. We had 
for several days anticipated its adoption, but not by 
a majority of ¢én in a full Senate. With this a- 
mendment the bill will not be destructive to the 
Banking institutions of the country. 

Mr. Tipton then moved to fill up the vacancy created by 
striking out the 23d section, by inserting a section making 
it imperative on the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause all 
duties, taxes, débts, or sums of money, accruing or becom- 
ing payable to the United States, upon the sales of public 
lands or otherwise, to be collected in the legal currency of 
the United States, or in Treasury notes, as by law provided 
and declared, or in notes of Banks which are payable and 
paid on démand in the said legal currency of the United 
States. ; 

Mr. Benton vehemently opposed and Mr. Tip- 
ton supported this amendment. 

Mr. Buchanan said that he and his friend from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Grundy,) constituted a separate party—ihe in- 
structed party !—but while in this narrow ground he would 
endeavor to improve the measure as much as possible, and 
then vote against it, according to his instructions. Mr. B. 
then proceeded to argue against the amendment of Mr. 
Tipton. He was opposed to making the terms imperative 
on the Secretary, insisted on the propriety of leaving 
the matter to rest entirely, dn the resolution of 1816, which 
was not mandatory, but simply. permissive. 

Mr. Sevier said he would also vote against the amend- 
ment; but he did so, believing that the provisions of the 
resolution of 1816 would be executed in good faith. If he 
thought that the notes of specie-paying banks would be re- 
fused by the Government and its agents—if he thought the 
specie circular, or any thing like it, would again be issued, 
he would certainly support this amendment. But he could 
not believe that the Executive would go contrary to what 
had been shown, by the vote justtaken, to be the will of 
the Senate ; and thinking that the amendment in that re- 
spect might convey a reflection on the Executive, he would 

it. 

Mr. Benton said a few words 
and its effects. 

Mr. Rives.then entered at some length into a defence of 
the amendment, and maintained the importance of insert- 
ing in the law a positive ‘affirmative order, incompatible 
with the provisions of the specie circular—a provision ren- 
dering it imperative to receive the notes of specie-paying 
banks. He urged that there was not the slightest reason 
for believing that the policy of the specie circular would be 
departed from, unless there was such an affirmative clause 
inserted. The whole history of the circular—the whole 
course of the Executive, and of others favorable to it, must 
put down for ever such a belief. He contended that if 
the Senate should stop with merely striking out this specie 
section of Mr. Calhoun’s, it would be but half-way work ; 
and that there was no justification for Senators opposed to 
returning to exclusive specie .payments, failing to regulate 
the matter by positive'injunctions of law. 

Mr. Rives spoke with remarkable energy and effect, and 
| eceasionally rose to a high degree of eloquence. 

Mr. Sevier made a few remarks in reply, expressing his 

confidence in the President, and maintaining that the effect 


in defence of that circular, 













of the public dues im gold and silver. If he was disap. 
pointed in this, s,s any man to fscm 
the resolution of 1816 from being evaded by construction, 
and to compel.the Secretary and the Prediew apaentions 
these duties. He would go as far as any one in censure of 
the specie circular. He declared that his constituents were 
opposed to it. He had never met a man in his 
was in favor of it. He differed from the Senator 
souri, (Mr. Benton) on that subject entirely. 
The discussion. was continued by -Messrs.. Roane and 
Walker in opposition to the amendment, and by Mr. Rives 
and, Mr. Tipton in favor of it. The amendment was nega- 
“= an 22, nays 30. rye : 

yes—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
— es McKean, Merrick, Nicholas, Prenti, Preston 

ives, bins es, Smith o . 

Swift, Tallmadge, — Weteee Wei gorecnenss —— 
. Nays—Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhotin, Clay of Ala- 
bama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Gruidy, Hubbard, King, Lion, Lumpkia, 
Lyon, Morris, Mouton, Niles, Noryell, Pierce, Roane, Robi 
Sevier, Smith of Connécticut, Strange, Trotter, Walker, Wall, 
Williams, Wright, and Young. ' 

Mr. Webster then moved to fill wp'the vacancy by insert- 
ing a section providing that no-distinction shall hereafter 
be made between the different branches of the revenue,..2s 
to the funds or the medium of payment in which the debts 
or dues accruing to the government shall be paid or dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Benton opposed this in a most violent speech. Mr. 
Calhoun also opposed it. 

Messrs. Walker‘and King supported it. 

Mr. Benton offered an additional amendment, prohibit- 
ing any difference in the credit or term of payment .which 
shall be allowed between the sales of public lands and 

ments. of duties, or in the kind of security which shat be 
required for such payment, 

‘Mr. Young of Ill. offered an amendment, which was &c- 
ceptéd-as a modification by Mr. Benton, providing thatthe 
payments to the custom houses shall be made and seeuréd 
exactly in the same manner as in cases of the public lands. 
The debate was further continued to a latechour 
of the night, when the final question was taken, 
and the bill passed~-Y eas 27; Nays 25: Mr. Gal- 
houn in the negative! 

Inthe House of Representatives, on Friday, . Mrv Cam- 
breleng, from the Committe of Ways and Means, repo 
a bill to. authorize the issue of $10,000,000 in Treasury 
notes, bearing not more than six per cent interest, and. re 
deemable in two years. With the bill was brought in @ re- 
rt, showing the necessity of the issue. Both were re- 
erred to the Committee of the whole and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Sergeant, from the minority of the same committee; 
brought in a counter report on the Sub-Treasury bill. “It - 
had the same reference, and was ordered printed. 

POWER OF REMOVING EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, 

Mr.-Patton moved the suspension of the rules for the 
purpose of ‘taking up the resolution, offered by himself, on 
a former day, on the subject of Executive power, a: 
manner of its exercise, and proposing the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire whether any “ honest, capable; 
and faithful’ officers have been. dismissed from offices, not 
on grounds of error. negligence, incapacity, misconduct or 
unfitness ; and also to consider and report whether any, and 
what restrictions can be imposed’ by law upon Executive 
patronage, so as. more effectually to guard against abuse 
and.corruption in the exercise of the power of removal 
from, and appointment to, office. 

The resolutions were again read at the request of sevéral 
members, and the question being taken, resulted as follows, 
Yeas, 71, Nays 66. So that, (more.than.a hundred. mem- 
bers being absent )t\vo-thirds not-voting for the. motion, the 
House refused «at this time to give preference to the consid- 
eration of Mr. Pattou’s resolutions. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. UnpEerwoop offered the following, .which 
lies over one day: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform this House, if not deemed incompatible 
with the public interests, whether he has given authority to 
Major General T. S. Jesup, or any other person, to treat 
with the Seminole Indians, and to allow them a part of the 
Territory of Florida as a permanent residence ; or whether 
he has instructed said Jesup to make no such treaty or stip. 
ulation with said Indians, in case they should make ‘such 
proposition, and offer e upon condition of being allow- 
ed to remain in Florida, = Bas : 

Resolved further, That the President be requested -to 
inform this House, if not deemed incomputible withthe 
publicinterests, whether said Tndiatis have offered’ to be at 
peace upon condition that they be allowed to remain in 
Florida. . 

On motion of Cusnune, it was, 

Resolved, That the President .of-the United Stateswhe 

uested, if in his judgment not incompatible with the 
public interest, to communicate to the House whatever in 





of the vote just given, was a decision against the collection 





closed yt half-past -six in the evening, and Mr. 





formation may be in his possession relative to the intermed- 
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dling of any foreign Government, or the subjects or officers 
thereof, with the Indian ‘tribes in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
the terri beyond the Rocky Mountains, or elsewhere 
within the limits of the United ceeds the supply of mu- 
nitions of war, the stated distribution of gratuities, or pen- 
sin, Or otherwise ; and likewise: all correspondence or com- 
munications had with any foreign Government, respecting 
thé“title or occupation of the aforesaid térritory of the Unit- 
ed States beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


a ame ema 
LEGISLATURE. 

The House have devoted much time during the 
last week to the diseussion-of*the principles and 
details of the General Banking Law. It appears 
likely that the bill will authorize Banking ona 
basis. of State Stocks in part and Real Estate 
i - Nothing is absolutely settled, however. 
We believe the bill will be got through-the House 
before the close of this week. 

“Some progress has been made with the bills ex- 
tending aid to works of Internal Improvement. 
The bill accelerating the aid already guaranteed 
to the New-York and Erie Railroad has already 

3 The Catskill and Canajoharie Railroad 
stands next, and then the enlargement of the Erie 
Cafial. We do not doubt that they will all pass, 

Mr. F. C. White, from the State Prison Com- 
mittee, which had just returned from a scrutiny at 
Auburn, reported last week a startling exposure of 
gross malfeasance and misdemeanor in the financial 
and general management of that Prison. The acts 
specified may be'classed under the general heads of 
—altering contracts to suit the interests of con- 
tractors, and sometimes giving them up altogether ; 
borrowing and lending the money of the State by 
the officers and others; Jeaving the notes of con- 
tractors and other favorites uncollected, unprotest- 
ed, and unreported to the Legislature, and calling 
for appropriations from the State Treasury to sup- 

the institution, when its means are abundant if 
collected and applied. We shall endeavor to give 
extracts from this report hereafter. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
FROM KURUPE. 

The arrival since our last of the packet ship 
Roscoe, from Liverpool, brings our European ad- 
vices down to the 24th of February—considerably 
later. The intelligence is of secondary importance. 

The Canada fever in England appears to have 
abated. Lord Durham had not yet set sail to as- 
sume’ the Dictatorship of Canada. Some of the 
London journals, especially of the Tory order, in- 
duige in ill-natured comments on the course of our 
Government and people in regard to the frontier 
disturbances; but the general temper is decidedly 
amicable. Hon. Andrew Stevenson, our Embas- 
sador, had just been presented with the Freedom of 
the City of London, which he declined, as in duty 
bound, in a most eloquent letter. 

Trade is rather dull, and cotton hardly maintains 
its price. There is reason to fear that the isnmense 
quantity. now going forward will still further depress 
poems. Money is abundant, and is loaned at the 
owest rates ever known. 

There is nothing of moment from the Continent. 





For the Jeffersonian. 
UPPER AQUEBOGUE, N. Y. March 8, 1838. 


Mr. Editor—In looking over the first No. of 
your Jeffersonian, under head of ‘ State Officers,” 
a friend sug 

or fees'of officers cannot consistently be made. 
he answer of every reflecting mind to the inquiry 
is emphatically Yes. Reductions in many of the 
fees ought, in common justice, to be promptly 
made—and amongst others named is that of Sur- 
of Counties—where it now costs twenty 
ortwenty-five dollars to prove a will, and other 
papers; (appended by Fangae Legislation) ten 
oid , the samme would have cost but five dol- 
ars. Pascusors and administrators in these days, 
who are called to,settle up an.Estate by a due 
course of the present law fees, may about as well 
sutrender all into the hands of the law in the out- 
set-for eventually they get ail. 
“Fe is hoped that the subject will attract universal 
ite, for such ‘things ought not any longer to 
exist in a civilized community. 


A Friznp to Eqvat Ricuts. 


whether some reduction in sala- | 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Hon. Thomas J. Carter, Member of Congress from the 
Oxford District, Maine, died at Washington on the 14th. 
He was a new Member, and no debater, but he was highily 
esteeméd and respected. He was a friend of the Admin- 
istration, and’ the vac occasioned by his death will 
doubtless be filled by a gentleman of like politics. 

Hon.-Edward Robinson,.of Thomaston, & State Senator 
at present, has been selected by the Whigs of the Lincoln 
District, Maine, as their candidate for Congress in place of 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley, killed in.a duel. . We. do not, hap- 
pen to have met with the name of his opponent, but we an- 
ticipate the election of Mr. Robinson. ' 

Gen. George M. Keim, was on the 8th inst. elected a 
Member of Congress from the Berks District, Pennsylva- 
nia, in place of Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, ‘appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Vienna. ~ Gen. 
Keim has hitherto acted with the Opposition in several lo- 
cal contests, and was not op by them; but we pre- 
sume he will tread generally in the footsteps of his prede- 


cessor. 


MisstsstpP1.—Messts Sergeant S. Prentiss and Thomas 
J. Word, are again the candidates of the Opposition for the 
long disputed seats in Congress. The last from Mis- 
sissippi asserts that Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson will fly 
the track this time, and their place be supplied by new 
men. We hope not. 

Elections next Monday in Connecticut, (a hard one) and 
in the Lincoln District, Maine, for a successor to Mr Cil- 
ley. We believe the choice of Members of Congress in 
Mississippi, took place on the 23d and 24th inst. The 
friends of the Administration in Rhode Island, cannot be 
taunted into nominating a ticket. Election there about the 
middle of April. P.;S, We have at an Administra- 
tion ticket in several of the Rhode Island papers. 


Proceedings of the U.S. Supreme Court in regard 
to the Funeral of Mr. he arc nce: A having been 
expressed to know the precise on which the Judges 
of the Supreme Court decli attending the funeral, we 
are enabled, through the kindness of a‘ friend, to publish a 
copy of “the order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on their inyitation to the funeral of Mr. Cilley.” 

The Justicés of the Supreme Court having been invited 
by a comntittee of the House of Representatives, to attend 
the funeral of the Hon. Jonathan Cilley, late a member of 
the House of Representatives, and it being well known 
that the deceased was killed in a duel lately fought by him, 
the members of the Court bave, on that account,.deemed it 
to be their duty to confer together in order to determine 
upon the course proper for them to pursue, and after ma- 
ture and solemn deliberation they have come to the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the justices of the Supreme Court en- 
tertain a high respect for the character of the deceased, 
sincerely deplore his untimely death, and sympathize with 
his bereaved family in the heavy affliction which has ‘fall- 
en upon them 

Resolved, That with every desire to manifest their re- 
spect for the House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tee of the House by whom they have been invited, and for 
the re of the lamented ased, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court cannot, consistently with the duties they 
owe to the public, attend in their official characters, the fu- 
neral of one who has ‘fallen in a-duel. 

Ordered, That these proceedings be entered on the mi- 
nutes of the Court, and that the Chief Justice enclose a 
copy to the Chairman of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 








From the Argus. 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

We publish the statement of the condition of the Banks 
of this State, for the month ending the first inst. A  com- 
arison with previous shows the following results : 

' 4 wren. ist, Feb, let, Biorch te 


Loans and Discounts 64,391,299 53,383,854 
Specie 3 3,919,322 4, 
Circulation 14,940,498 11,545,850 11,107,350 
Due Canal Fund 3,052,588 _ 3,249,730 1 
“ State Treasurer 2,152,950 147,527 31,169 
« Inde N anerceved 1736813 14.9806 a 
“ tors . 

8,010,450 8,057,769 


discounts for the last month, of $1,095,566; an increase ol 
specie of $173,461; a diminished circulation of $408,500; 
a decrease of the Canal Fund ites of $368,509 ; of 
individual deposites $574,872, é 
Deposite of $158,273. 


SMALL POX AMONG THE LNDIANS. 

From all our information on this subject, itappears that 
this dreadful disease has found its way to. the most 

lands of the Blackfeet, and has been fatal toa most la- 

mentable extent. Thousands of the Blackfeet have fallen 


ye rs yh to the scourge. they are said to blame them- 
selves eas vf 
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of the State Treasurer's” 
T the gy toy nag These unfortunate beings 


ee, ee . ay 


been stréwn with the dead bodies of their chiefs and braves. 
The “ Pipe-stem,”’ a chief of great influence, when dying, 
called his people around him, and his last request was that 
they would love their traders, and be always governed by 
their advice. ,‘‘I may,” says one of the traders, “be bla- 
med for not. using measures to arrest the progress of the 
disease, but without resort to arms on the arrival of the 
boat with supplies, the Indians cpuld not have been driven 


from the fort.’’ y 

An express. arrived. two days in advance of the boat, 
bringing the. melancholy intelligence that thé small pox was 
on beard, and I ; to the Indians that they would, 
if they went near it, be infected by it, but I-might us well 
have talked to the winds. . The survivors, however, are 
now sorry for their obstinacy, and are as humble as the 
poor dogs who seek in vain for their dead, master#* Our 
trade in this section is utterly ruined for years to come, nor 
can all the peltries pay the expenses of the Fort, ‘The few 
surviving Indians I have seen, beg of me not to leave them 
in their calamity, and if we will have pity on them, they 
promise never again to act contrary to our wishes.” 

From Fort Union, the account from the company’s agent 
is distressing, A letter dated the 30th of November, 1837, 
says: “ All our prospects on the Upper Missouri-are com- 
pletely prostrated, the trade is. ruined, if not for ever, at 
least for two years to come., Qn my artival here on the 
10th. of October, I found the small pox, or whatever diseuse 
itis, (and it appears to me to be a hundred fold more horri- 
bie than the ordinary kind,) had penetrated to the most 
distant part of the Assineboin country, and that the poor 
“Lidians were. dying by fifties aud hundreds a day, , The ‘ 
patient, when attacked, complained of excessive pain in 
the head and Joins, and in a few hours would fall down 
dead... The body turned black almost, immediately, and 
swelled to nearly three times its ordinary size. Several 
hospitals-have been erected by our people, and our medi- 
cine stores were exhausted, but all in vain. 

For many weeks my men and carts have been employed 
in collecting the bodies and burying them in holes, 
but since the earth has become frozen, we have been com- 
pelled to consign them to a watery. grave. Many widows 
aud orphans are left in a state_of the most uppalling dis- 
uess. They are wholly dependent on the Fort for subsis- 
tcuee, and every feeling of humanity compels me to support 
them, though with my limited means it is a heavy burtnen. 
I should have been less than man, if I could have beheld 
tho misery and wretchedness around me, with indifference. 
And, sir, [am not to acknowledge that I have 
shed tears of bitter anguish over the dying and the dead,” 

The disease, as before stated, has not as yet spread 
among the Sioux, and as many of them have been vaccina- 
ted, it is hoped that the disease will not prove so disas- 
truus, even if it should reach this numerous and poweriul 
nafon. 

Erom the great mass of information with which we have 
been furnished by our friends, we give the following sum- 
thary, and feel confident that full credence may be given it. 

The Mandans, once a great nation, but gradualiy redu- 
coal by various causes to about 4600 souls, living in perma- 
neut villages, some 1600 miles above St. Louis, have all 
cied but thirty-one. 

The Minitarees, or Gros Ventres, living near the Man- 
d:uns, numbering about 1000, were by our last accounts 
about one half dead, and the disease still raging. 

The Aritkanees, amounting to 3000, who but lately 
abendoned a wandering life, and joined the Mandans, were 
about half dead, and the disease still among them. It is 
probable that they have been reduced in proportion to the 
Mandans. 

‘he Assinnaboins, a powerful tribe of about 9,000 strong, 
living entirely by the chase, and ranging north of the Mis- 
souri, in the plains belew the Rocky mountains, down tow- 
ards the Hudson Bay company, on north Red River, are 
literally. annihildted. . Their principal trade was at Fort 
Union, mouth of the Yellow Stone. 

The Creeks, living in the same region, numbering 3,000, 
are nearly all destroyed. ‘Lhe gréat nation called Biack- 
feet, who wander and live by the chase, ranging through 
all the region of the Rocky Mountains, divided into bands, 
—-Plegans, Gros. Ventres, Blood Indians and Blackfeet, 
amounting in all to 50,000 of 60,000, have deeply suff red. 
One thousand ledges, or families have been. destroyed, and 
the disease was rapidly spreading among the ditlerent 
bauds. . The average number ina lodge is from sixtoeight 


persons. 

‘This fearful and alarming disease will doubtless be com- 
municated to all the trives on the Columbia river, and in all 
prubability to.ali the tribes south of the Missouri, ane oe 
been before ouradvances, aud Providence 
thas at last , to sweep them from the earth, lea- 
viug nothing but their graves as mementos of their former 
existence. Otr country abounds with evidences of having 
been inhabited by another race, and may they not, as these, 
‘have 








attribute it to no fault of the whites. They now 
say they always thought the traders their friends, and had 
“T they listened to their"advice, their plains would not have 


fallen victims to some such ? The ways of 
heaven are just, yet, mysterious, and nations must bow be- 

fore its will, as the reed before the storm. 
[St Louis Bulletin, March 3. 
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From the National Gazette. 
THE INDIANS. : 

We have received from a private source, @ manuscript 
copy of a memorial which has already been, or will ba pre- 
sented to Congress, in the course of the week, from the 
Cherukee Nation of Indians. It is so powerful’a paper, 
and so feelingly depicts the crying injustice and 
hardship of the case in question, that we hasten to publish 
it fur the information of our readers. The memorial is 
signed by fifteen thousand six hundred and sixty-five per- 
sons, comprising the entire population of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. If better evidence be required of the perfdy of the 
government agents, in calling the instrument olf New Echo- 
ta, a treaty, we are at a loss to conceive what kind of testi- 
mony wouid be deemed satisfaatory. It will be recollected 
that immediately after the concoction of that instrument, 
the Cherokee nation, both individually, and through its au- 
thorized representatives, protested against its ratification. 
The pretest alleged that i: was not the act of the Cherokee 
community, and that they had not been consulted ; but that 
it was the work of a very few, (about sixty or seventy, ) un- 
authorized persons of bad character, who were assembled 
tw partake of a feast which had been provided by Mr. Scher- 
merhorn, the United States Commissioner. 1n the face of 
this protest, which was signed by nearly fourteen thousand 
persons, (nearly the whole nation, ) the Senate, without in- 
quiry, established the paper by a tormal vote, to be a valid 
contract, a binding treaty. 

General Wool. who atterwards visited the nation on be- 
half of the United States, returned to Washington with a 
most perfect conviction, the expression of which he did not 
suppress, that the New Echota treaty had always been with- 
out, and against, the consent of the Cherokees. At the 
preseut session of Congress, an effurt was made to institute 
an inquiry into the facts connected with the execution of the 
New chota instrument, but inquiry was stifled by an in- 
definite postponement of the whole question. ‘The paper, 
therefore, to all legal purposes, subsists as a treaty, under 
the provisions of which the Cherokees will be driven, in 
June next, from a cultivated and comfortable home, to a 
sickly wilderness, in the midst of savage tribes. In their 
memorial, they make alast appeal for protection, still trust- 
ing that faith, justice and-magnanimity, are virtues not ut- 
terly extinguished in the American Councils. Ought not 
this appeal to be seconded by a memorial from Philadel- 
phia, expressing the sorrow, humiliation and shame which 
persistence in so unjust and unrighteous a policy, cannot 
tail to inflict and awaken? As the inheritors of the princi- 
ples of William Penn, Philadelphia cannot be silent in an 
emergency, involving all that is precious and honorable in 
the national character. 

» « .1 Memorial of the Cherokee Nation. 

T'o the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in Congress assembied, 
most humbly and most respectfully showeth :— 

That whereas, we the undersigned, citizens of the Cher- 
okee Nation, have always regarded the instrument purport- 
ing to be a treaty, made in December 1835, at New i:cho- 
ta, by the Rev. Juhn F. Schermerhorn, and_certain unau- 
thorized individual Cherokees, to be a violation of the fun- 
damental principles of justice, and an outrage on the pri- 
mary rules of national intercourse, a3 well as the known 
laws und usages of the Cherokee Nation, and therefore to 
be destitute of any binding force on us; 

And, whereas, at a general Council of the Nation, held 
at Ked Clay, in September 1836, our sentiments were set 
forth and our solem: protest entered against it ; 

And, whereas, at a subsequent general council of the 
nation, heid at Red Clay, in August 1837, a communica- 
tion trom the President of the United States, on the subject 
of said instrument, was delivered im full council by Col. 
John Mason, special agent of the United States; 

And, whereas, atter mature deliberation on the said com- 
munication, the resolutions of the preceding council, in ref- 
erence to that compact, were re-attirmed, together with the 
memorial which accompanied the same ;' 

And, whereas, we entertained the belief that through the 
medium of the special agent’s report, the President would 
become correctly inturmed of the state of the matter, and 
of the real sentiments of the Cherokee people ; 

We, tbereture, cherished the confident hope that he would 
, deem it right to abrogate that fraudulent instrument, and at 
once enter intu arrangements with us, for the adjustment 
of all dithiculties. ; ‘ 

With these views, we then appointed a delegation to rep- 
resent us befure the government of the United States, and 
vested them with full powers to make final arrangements 
of ail matters in controversy; and we were animated with 
the prospect of a speedy termination of our distresses ; bui 
the cup of hope is dashed from our lips, our prospects are 
dark with horror, and our hearts are filed with bitterness. 
Agonized with thése emotions, language fails,—our tongues 
falter as we approach the bar of your august assemblies, 
before whom we again beg leave humbly to present our 


grievances. 

With the full details of our troubles, we forbear to tres- 
pess on your indulgence. They are extensively known, 
aod our ue.egation at Washington will be found ready to 
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We therefore respectfully present the following, which 
will show the appalling circumstances in which we are 
placed by the operation of that perfidious compact. 

A communication has recently issued from the United 
States’ agency, addressed to the Chiefs, head men and peo- 
ple of the Cherokee nation, in which we are told that ‘ the 
Executive has formally declined” all intercourse or cor- 
respondence with Mr. Koss in relation to the treaty, “‘ and 
that an end has been-put to all negociation upon the sub- 
ject—that it is the unalterable determination of the Pres- 
ident to execute the treaty—the time cannot possibly be 
prolonged—another day, beyond the time named, cannot 
and will not be allowed you.” The writers say: ‘‘ we will 
not attempt to describe the evils that may fall upon you 
if you are still obstinate and refuse to conform to the re 
quirements of the treaty—we will not paint the horrors 
that may ensue in such an event.” 

It wiil be readily conceived that declarations like these, 
emanating from such a source—our country already filled 
with,troops—cannot fail to fill our minds with consterna- 
tion and surprise.» What have we done to merit such se- 
vere treatment? What is our crime? Have we invaded 
any one’s rights? Have we violated any article of our nu- 
merous treaties? Have we in any manner acted in bad 
faith? Weare not even charged with any such thing— 
but we are accused of “ laboring under a dangerous er- 
vor,” and of being “ dupéd and deluded by those in whom 
we have placed implicit confidence.” ‘ Your pretended 
Sriends,” say they, “have proved themselves to be your 
worst enemies.” But what is our “dangerous error?”— 
What is our “delusion?” Is it delusion to be sensible of 
the wrongs we suffer? Is it a dangerous error to believe 
that the great nation whose representatives we now ap- 
proach, will never, knowingly, sanction a transaction origi- 
nated in treachery, and to be executed only by violence and 
oppression? It cannot be. Is it a “delusion” to assert 
that the makers of this ill-omened compact were destitute 
‘of authority? This fact we are prepared to prove by in- 
contestible evidence. 

Indeed, it is virtually admitted by the parties themselves, 
and the very fact, that an armed force should be putin re- 
quisition to defend their persons and to compel our submis- 
sion, argues, not obscurely, a defect of confidence in the 
validity of the compact. Is it obstinacy to refuse our as- 
sent to an act which is a flagrant violation of the first prin- 
ciples of free government, and which sets foot on the neck 
of our liberties and our dearest rights? Are we to be thus 
frowned into silence for attempting to utter our complaints 
in the ear of our lawful and covenanted protector? Is it 
a crime to confide in our chiefs—the men.of our choice— 
whom we have tried and found faithful? We would humbly 
ask, in whom should we confide? Surely not in those who 
have, in the face of our solemn injunctions, and in opposi- 
tion to the reiterated expression of our sentiments, con- 
spired the ruin of our country—usurped the powers of the 
hation—framed the spurious compect—and by artifice and 
fraud, palmed it on the authorities of the United States, 
and procured for it the recognition of those high function- 
aries. 

And now, in the presence of your august assemblies, and 
in the presence of the Supreme Judge ‘of the Universe, 
most solemnly and most humbly do we ask, are we for 
these causes, to be subjected to the indescribable evils 
which are designed to be inflicted upon us? Is our country 
to be made the scene of the “ horrors’ which the Commis- 
sioners “will not paint?” For adhering to the pririciples 
on which your great empire is founded, and which have ad 
vanced it to its present elevation and glory, are we to be 
despoiled of all we hold dear on earth? Are we to be hunt- 
ed through the mountains like wild beasts, and our women, 
our children, our aged, our sick, to be dragged from their 
homes, like culprits, and packed on board loathesome boats, 
for transportation toa sickly clime ? 

‘Already are we thronged. with armed men; forts, camps 
and military posts of every grade, already occupy our whole 
country. With. us, it is a season of alarm and apprehension. 
We acknowledge the power of the United States. Weac- 
knowledge our own feebleness. Our only fortress is the 
justice of our cause, ur only appeal on earth, is to your 
tribunal. To you, then, we look. Before your honorable 
bodies—in view of the appalling circumstances with which 
we are surrounded—relying on the righteousness of our 
cause, and the justice and magnanimity of the tribunal to 
which we appeal—we do solemnly and earnestly protest 
against that spurious instrument; and we do hereby, also, 
respectfully re-adfirm, as a part of this our memorial, the 
resulutions and accompanying memorials of the last two 
general councils of the nation, held at Red Clay. Our 
-minds remain unaltered. We can never assent to that 
compact, nor can we believe that the United States are 
bound in honor cr in justice, to execute onus its degrading 
and ruinous provisions. 

It is true we are a feeble people ; and as regards physi- 
cal power, we are in the hands of the United States ; but we 
have not forfeited our rights; and if we fail to transmit to 
our sons, the freedom we have derived from our fathers, it 





3 snish any information whieh may be necded. 


must not’be by an act of suicide, it must not be by our own 
consent: 





With trembling solicitude and anxiety, we most I 
and most respectfully ask, will you hear.us? Will-you ex- 
tend to us your powerful protection? Will you-shield us 
from the “ HORRORS” of the threatened storm? Will you 


_ sustain hopes we have rested on the public faith, the honor, 


the justice of your mighty empire? We commitour causes 
to your favor and protection. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound, wi 

Cherokee Nation, February 22, 1898. whew —_ 

[Signed by fifteen thousand six hundred and sixty-five 
of the Cherokee people, as will appear by referring to the 
original, submitted to the Senate by the herpionn Tahaan 


tion. ] 


—_—_ 
HINTS FOR MARCH.—sy Fr. Butter. 


We suppose that you have now collected your wood and 
fencing stuff for the next season; your hemp and flax are 
in great forwardness, and your threshing was all closed. 
early in February. You have cut your scions for i 
Cut up your wood and house it, or pile it up for sum- 
mer and next winter ; the difference in the saving, between 
Breen and dry, or seasoned wood, will nearly pay the ex- 
pense of sledding, besides the extra trouble of making 
fires; both which are objects worthy of attention. 

CLOVER AND RYE SEED. 

If you have neglected to sow clover at seed time, upon 
your winter grains, you may now sow to advantage, as soon 
as the ground is bare, (the sooner the better) or upon a 
light snow—both will answer well, Youmay harrow down 
your corn-hills, or light potatoe grounds, as soon as the sur- 
face is free from frost, and sow your spring rye, it will 
generally do better than after a ploughing as late ‘as the 
first of May. 

TOP DRESSING. 

Dress with stable, compost, hog-pen, or such other well 
rotted manure as you have, such grass as you have 
neglected in autumn ; three loads now may be equal to two 
then; but it is best to secure a good crop even now. Your 
winter grain should now be dressed with plaster, if it was 
neglected at seed time; your mowing grounds; which are 
upon a dry soil, will pay you well for a bushel or two of 
plaster, or a few bushels of lime, or leeched ashes, tothe acre. 

RDS. 

_ Your orchards continue to claim your attention ; finish 
rimming as fast a$ possible, and cart or sled off the brush 
before the ground becomes soft and poachy—give to each 
tree a top-dressing of your best chip, stable, or 
manure; your fruit will richly repay, besides the extra pro- 
fits upon your grass under your trees, whether mowing or 
pasture ; together with the growth of your trees. No far- 
mer ever paid too much attention to his orchard, nor pro- 
bably ever will. 

FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 

Commence setting your fruit and shade trees; these, if 
omitted in December, generally succeed best when set in 
the spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground. When- 
ever the frost will permit, plough your hemp and flax 
ground, together with such land as you design for peas. | 
frequent ploughings greatly benefit these crops, and your 
peas cannot be sown too early to prevent the effect of the 
bug, and insure you a good crop. 

ss STOCK. 

Now is your time to nurse your stock with potatoes, car- 
rots, and other roots, (better if well steamed;) even 
cattle and cows will pay you as well for the use of the 
curry-comb as your horses, and if you hurse them well, in 
the spring, they will repay you with interest through the 
summer. Let your sheep range upon your old stubble 
fields, where you have not sown clover for mowing—green 
herbage is the most natural feed for this animal at this sea- - 
son; but if you have no such range, carrots 
“ turnips) may be used as a substitute. Secure them 
well against your grain, mowing, or - clover grounds, 
which you design for mowing ;. the ame they will do you 
by feeding on these,-would be greater than they could repay. 

Some farmers complain that red clover, when sown for 
mowing upon their orchard grounds, causes the trees. to 
wither and decay. This may be remedied by sowing. plas- 
ter of paris upon your clovor; your orchards wil) flourish 
as well as upon English mowing; one bushel to the acre 
in the spring and fall, annually, will answer. It is of no 
consequence to inquire, why a crop so fertilizing as clover 
should injure the orchard, nor why the plaster should pre- 
vent it; facts are stubborn things, aa are generally all 
that are of importance in good farming. Others have found 
from experience, that red clover may grow to advantage 
upon orchard grounds, without injuring the trees, provided 
the clover is fed off before it blossoms; and. thus fertilize 
their orchard grounds by feeding their clover From this it 
appears, that the injury arises from the heeds. or blossoms 
of the clover; but the manner in which the blossom pre- 
duces this effect, is again inexplicable, and so in fact are all 
the operations of nature. One useful fact, which will ena- 
ble the farmer to produce two spires of grass where only 
one had grown before, is of more real value than a whole 
volume of nice philosophical disquisitions upon the opera- 


tion of nature in producing this + the first. may be 
done ; but the latter no man ever d,; and probe 
never will, [Farmer's C 
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SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, . 
the Sub-‘Treasury Bill, ‘and i 
“To ition to t! ub-'l'reasury Bill, and in 
ent his Substitute. 

Prestpent—It would have been very gratifying to 
me if I had found the measure now under consideration 
uch an one as I could conscientiously support.. The ques- 
tion is one which every interest of the nation requires 
should be promptly, but wisely settled. It is time that the 
eountry were relieved from those anxieties and apprehen- 
sions in regard to the future, which, added to the embar- 
rassments of the present, weigh like an incubus upon the 
national enterprise and y all its faculties. I should 
have been most happy, therefore; if I could have seen in the 

sure d by the Committee of Finance, any 
of thoseshealing and salutary tendencies which the circum- 
stances of the times and the situation of the country so im- 

i demand. I had h , indeed, at one time, that 
Ean would eotbeds presented to us. The 
‘President, in his Message to Congress at the commence- 
ment Of the present session, while renewing the expression 
of his opinions in favor of the financial project-of the late 
called session, very properly invited the consideration of 
Congress to the manifestations of public sentiment which 
had, since then, taken place; and recognizing “‘ the na- 
tional will as the supreme law of the republic;” plainly in- 
i that a measure which had proved ‘unacceptable to 





the people ought not to be again pressed on their adoption. 
Thad , that the Committee of Finance, concurring in 
this r i sentiment of the Chief Magistrate, and in 
the of the manifestations which the recent elec- 


tions in the North and the South, the East and the West, 
had afforded of the national repugnancé to the measure of 
the-late session, would, in the resources of their wisdom and 
acknowledged abilities, have presented us some other, on 
which we could have rallied with more harmonious opin- 
ions. I am sorry to say that, in the examination of the bill 
on your table, I have found nothing to justify or sustain this 
. Itis, in every essential respect, a re-production of 
measure of the late session, with some su- 
features, which only seem to aggravate its defor- 
mity and increase its dangers. It commits, as that did, 
the millions of public treasure to the hazardous and demo- 
izing possession of executive agents—it levies that trea- 
sure from the pockets of the people, after a short period, 
in gold-and silver only; it then disposes these collections in 
masses at a few im ‘commercial points, to serve as a 
basis of operations, which must inevitably terminate in a 
great Government Bank—and to take charge of and man- 
this machinery, it institutes a new corps of executive 
ofhcers, whose very name, (Receivers-General) calls up, by 
an indissoluble association, the extravagance, the pecula- 
tion, the clumsy magnificence of that bloated and unwieldy 
system. of French Finance, which is the acknowledged pro- 
‘of this new scheme. 
propose, Mr. President, in as brief and rapid a man- 
ner as possible, to pass in review the principal pointsof this 
new financial project. Its fundamental and vital principle 
isto collect the public revenue in gold and Silver only, out 
of.a circulation consisting exclusively now, and mainly at 
all times, of Bank paper for the common uses of the peo- 
. Of this invidious discrimination between the money 
of the Government.and the money of the People, and its 
_——— and injurious tendencies, I had an opportu- 
nity of stating my views very fully during the late session 
ef . It was the subject of very thorough discus- 
sion on both sides, at that time; and for one I am perfectly 
content to abide the verdict of public opinion on the argu- 
ments, on the one side and the other, then presented. It 
was shown, in my judgment, most conclusively, that the 
effect of this principle would be permanently to create two 
currencies in the country—one, and that the “‘ better’’ one 
for the Government ; another, and inferior one for the peo- 
ple; that it would thus separate the interests of the gov- 
ernors from those of the governed, destroying that sympa- 
thy and bond of feeling between them which is the best, 
if not the only security, for a sound administration of pub- 
lic affairs; that it would indefinitely protract the present de- 
rangement of the and deliver it over finally to a 
state of hopeless and irredeemable disorder; and that its 
operation upon the institutions of the States would be of the 
most hostile and destructive character. I should not now 
recur to those topics, having heretofore discussed them very 
fully, but that the Senator from ea Se Wright,) 
thought r again to m, must, say, 
with all his iegtenltg, has failed, in my estimation, to shake 
@ single position maintained by the opponents of his bill. 
It has been fashionable to denounce the objections as mere 
ad ca, m arguments ; but, sir; have they beenarswer- 
ed? Can they be answered, otherwise tham by returning 
epithets for arguments? - 
That the measure would establish a distinction, an odi- 
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discharge of the public dues, and pay to its officers and 
other creditors, nothing but gold and silver or its own pa- 
per. The fact, then, is undeniable. But it is intimated 
there is nothing wrong in this; and we who oppose it, are 
asked if we would have the Government in the present 
condition of things, for example, to receive its revenues in 
the various spurious substitutes for money, which now form 
so largea portion of the actual circulation of the country. 
The answer, sir, costs me no embarrassment. I say, no}; 
but this is precisely a case in which the exception proves 
the rule. The present isa temporary and accidental state 
of things; and the refusal of the Government, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to receive degraded currency of the 
times in payment of the public revenue, su far from being 
founded on any permanent distinction between the curren- 
cy of the Government and the currency of the People, is 
intended to do away that distinction, and to provide a sound 
convertible currency for the common use of both Govern- 
ment and People—for the joint resolution of 1816, which 
is still the law of the land, expressly declares that when 
the Banks shall resume speeie payments and thus provide 
the people with a sound convertible currency, that curren- 
cy shali be equally receivable by the Government in dis- 
charge of itsdues. But the bill of the-Honorable Senator 
contemplates no such thing. It rejects the. paper of the 
Banks inexorably, under all circumstances whatever—even 
though convertible instantly into specie. It will have, for 
the Government, nothing but gold and silver, or its own 
paper. It demands, with Shylock severity, its ‘‘ pownd of 
flesh,” and that, too, without the condition of humanity im- 
posed on the Venetian Jew, “ not to spill a drop of Christian 
blood” in the exaction, 

The Honorable Senator from New-York seems, however, 
to have persuaded himself that the requisition of gold and 
silver in payment of the public dues, would improve the 
general currency by bringing into circulation a larger por- 
tion of the precious metals. But, sir, howcan this be? It 
was shown, in the discussions of the late session of Con- 
gress, when there were two currencies in a country, one an- 
swering all the purposes of the other, and a valuable pur- 
pose besides, that which answers the additional purpose, 
would be at a premium, and being so, would not enter into 
general circluation, but be bought and sold as an article of 
merchandise. According to this law of currency, it would 
follow, under the operation of the proposed system, that 
gold and silver only being ‘applicable to revenue payments, 
they would, in general, command a premium, and would, 
consequently, be withdrawn from general circulation. ‘They 
would be sold by the broker to the pubjic debtor, who 
would pay them to the Government--by the Government 
they would be paid out to the public creditor, and the _ 
lic creditor would go and sell them again to the broker. 
This would be the narrow and charmed circle of their 
movement. They could never enter into the general cir- 
culation, under such circumstances; nor, indeed, under any 
circumstances, (as has been amply shown on another occa- 
sion) without a previous suppression of the smaller denomi- 
nations of bank notes, for which this bill contains no pro- 
visions. . 

The Honorable Senator also argues, that this policy 
would tend to secure soundness in the paper portion of the 
currency, by checking over-issues of the Banks. But, in- 
stead of contributing to the soundness of the paper cur- 
rency, it would necessarily inctease its insecurity. The 
great source of insecurity in the banking system at present, 
as is well known, is the danger of a suspension of specie 
payments arising from a foreign drain of the precious me- 
tals. But this measure would superadd to the foreign an 
internal drain of specie, to be locked up in the vaults of the 
Government; and, from the nature of things, this internal 
and external drain would occur at the same moment, and 
exert together their destructive influence upon the banks. 
It would be in years of heavy importations that the balance 
of trade turning against the country, the foreign drain 
would be most sensibly felt, and it would be precisely un- 
der such circumstances, that the demand for specie to pay 
the duties on these importations being greatly augmented, 
the internal drain would operate also with much severity. 
How then can the Honorable Senator imagine that the se- 
curity of the paper currency, supplied by the Banks, is 
to be increased by exposing them to a double pressure, 
from within and from without, at so critical a moment? 

In regard to the hostile operation of this measure on the 
State currencies, and the credit institutions of the States, 
the Honorable Senator has taken up the subject m far too 
narrow a point of view. He spoke as if the whole matter 
ot complaint, in this respect, consisted in withholding the 
deposites of the public money from the Banks. But, sir, 
the gist of the question does not lie here. This is a mat- 
‘ter in which the convenience and the safety of the Govern- 
ment itself are concerned far more than any interest of -he 
Banks generally, or of the States by which they are crea- 
ted. The real grievance is in the stern exclusion by law 
of the sound convertible currencies of the States from all 
transactions of the Federal Govérnment, (transactions in 
which they have been heretofore invariably admitted, .frora 
the origin of the Government to the present day,) the offi- 





ous distinction, between the currency of the Government 
and the curreney of the le, cannot be denied, for such 
is the positive provision oF the bill.” It om requires 
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those currencies by the unfriendly action of this Govern- 
ment, giving the signal for general distrust and want of con- 
fidence in regard to them. _ Sir, it will be no difficult, mat- 
ter to show that, under the blight of this legislative denun- 
ciation, and in the progressive working of system now 
proposed, the State currencies will be finally broken dowa, 
and a National Government paper currency, résting on the 
same principles as our old continental money, be made to 
take their place. But the Senator from New-York tells us 
that the State currencies will enjoy as much favor under the 
new policy, as they did under the regime of the U. 8. 
Bank—that that institution very rarely received notes of the 
State Banks in collection of the public revenue, and when 
it did so, it promptly returned them for conversion ye, A 
cic. I certainly had not expected, Mr. President, that 
Bank of the United States would be held up from that 
quarter as a model of imitation, in regard to its policy to 
wards the State institutions. But the Senator is mistake 
iu what he says of the course of that institution; and it will 
appear that even its policy was one of far more liberality 
toward the State institutions than that which the Honorable 
Senator himself now proposes. It is officially stated in 
the triennial report of the President of that institution to 
the stockholders in Sept. 1831, that the Bank of the U, 8. 
was in the habit of “ receiving freely the notes of the 
State Banks, within convenient reach of the Bank and its 
branches ;” and this free reception of thenotes of the State 
Banks and periodical “ settlement of accounts” with them, 
were the boasted means on whith that institution relied to 
regulate and preserve the soundness of the general .curréh- 
cy of the country. It is farther’ shown by the answer of 
that officer to certain interrogatories propounded to him by 
the Committee on Finance of this boll , in March, 1830, 
that though frequent “ settlements of accounts” were made 
by the Bank of the U.S. with the State Banks, they were 
“ rarely forced to pay specie” to any i amount 
for their notes, but payment was taken in their bills of ex- 
change, or balances permitted to lie over till melted down 
in the ordinary course of their business and mutual trans- 
actions. This statement is sustained, through a seriés of 
years, by the ‘annual retuers of the Bank to Congress, ¢x- 
hibiting generally large balances due it from the Stute 
Banks. Bat, sir, éven though the course of the U. S. 
Bank had been as unfriendly toward the State institutions as 
the gentleman from New-York supposes, the law of the 
tand, the legislation of Congress, made no attack on them, 
as is now proposed. On the contrary, their credit was 
cherished and sustained by the law; for the joint regolu- 
tion of 1816 expressly declared that their notes, when con- 
vertible on demand into specie, should be receivable, equally 
with specie, in payment of public dues. is is the im- 
portant consideration; for in the law, in the policy and 
language of the Government, abides mainly that principle 
of confidence on which all paper currency rests, and which 
is now proposed to be rudely withdrawn from the cur- 
rencies of the States, however unquestionable their sound- 
ness and value. 

But, Mr. President, without dwelling farther on these 
considerations, I beg leave to ask gentlemen who are so 
zealously patronizing the policy of this measure, if they 
can adduce to us, from ancient or modern times, from civ- 
ilized or even barbarous communities, a solitary example 
of a Government demanding and collecting its revenues in 
a currency different from the common, actual currency. of 
the country. If there be any such, it has escaped my re- 
searches. In countries where the public revenue may hive 
been, or may now be, collected in gold and silver, it will be 
found that gold and silver constitute the common, actual 
currency of the people. Evén in England and France, 
where the circulation consists in so large & proportion of the 
précious metals, the revenue payments are by no means 
confined to gold and silver; but kk notes are freely re- 
ceived in both, in discharge of the Government dtes. is, 
indeed, & fundamental maxim of taxation, Bein a by all 
writers on political economy;* and respected in the practice 
of all Goverbanbihi, that the mode of payment of the pub- 
lic contributions ought to be that most consistent with the 
convenience of the payers—the great body of the commu- 


States, in its theory the most popular on éarth, and , 
the merit of the closest sympathy with the 
interests of the people, to set the first example 
ture from this- just and benignant rule of. poli 
what reason—for what purpose? I think I 
that none of the great interests of the coun 
promoted by it. It may, it is true, be qui 
the office-holders, and other recipients of the 
Government, to-obtain their emoluments in a “ 
rency than the common currency of-the people 
ly this will be held no legitimate consideration 
tors and statesmen. end, then, is to be 
What object is to be by the introduction 
anemaly in the history of ‘legislation? Is it to 
sume ical dogma—-some mere n 

ty? Is it, in short, to satisfy the notions ¢ 
pagated ‘under the well-sounding phrase 
currency? : 
“*Bmith’s Wealth of Nations—Book V. Chap. IL. 
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ask, then, what is meant by this phrase ? Is it meant 
that no other currency is constitutional but gold and sil- 
ver? If so, I deny the proposition. Bank notes, as cur- 
rency, are as constitutional as gold and silver. - The consti- 
tution, it is true, declares that ‘no State shall make any 
thing but gold and silver eoin atender in payment of debts.” 
This was intended to establish an ultimate. standard of 
value for the adjustment of contracts, where the parties 
chose to insist on the strictness of legal rights, but not to 
prevent the States from authorizing convertible represen- 
tatives of that value to be usedas currency, or a.common 
medium of exchange and circulation, in the ordinary 
business of life. On the contrary, those representatives 
in the shape of bank notes, were known and used a’ cur- 
rency, at the time of the adoption of the constitution, and 
nothing in that instrument prohibits them—the States have 
constantly since been in the habit of creating corporations, 
authorised to issue and circulate them—the power, thus 
exercised by the States, has been invariably acquiesced in 
and recognized by the Gencral Government—and recently it 
has been determined by the solemn and unanimous judge- 
ment of the highest judicial tribunal of the country, Cia 
the case of Briscoe vs. the Commonweath Bank of Ken- 
tncky,) that the States rightfully and constitutionally pos- 
sess the power. I say it was unanimously so decided by 
the Supreme.Court, because, although a minority of that 
court were of opinion that, where the State owned the en- 
tire stock of the Bank, the exercise of the power would 
be an infringement of the constitutional prohibition on the 
States “ eimit bills of credit,” yet all the Judges concurred 
that the authority of the States was unquestionable where 
the stock of the banks was owned either by individuals en- 
tirely, or by them in common with the State as a partial 
stockholder. State bank notes, then, bejng issued in pnr- 
suance of an unquestionable constitutional authority, are a 
constitutional currency, as well as gold and silver. Itis 
true, & creditor cannot be compelled to accept payment of 
his debt in bank notes, if he object to doing so: but this 
does not affect their character as currency, as a common 
medium of exchange and circulation, or prevent a pay- 
ment in bank. notes trom being a final and-complete dis- 
charge of the debt, if accepted. 

But, perhaps, by this oft repeated phrase, it is meant to 
be applied that there is some special constitutional obliga- 
tion on the Government to demand its dues in gold and sil- 
ver. There is as little foundation, however, for this notion | 
as for that which I have just exposed. The Government is 
like every other creditor. It has the power, ‘as every indi- 
vidual creditor has, (if it chooses wantonly to exert it, and 
to recur to the rigor of strict right,) to insist on the payment 
of its dues in gold and silver; but, as an individual creditor, 
also, it may waive its strict right, the sternness of the sum- 
mum jus, (which we are told, is most frequently swmma in- 
juria,) and receive its dues in the same medium which in- 
dividuals and the people, by consent, use for the adjustment 
of their transactions. This it has done, from the adoption 
of the constitution to the present day, and never, heretofore, 
with any question of the constitutionality of the procedure. 
It not only has the constitutional power which every other 
creditor has, to waive the strictness of its right, in this re- 
spect, but it is especially incumbent on it, as the common 
agent of the people, guided by that fundamental and benig- 
nant maxim of taxation, to which I have already adverted, 
to waive an extreme right, which, in its exercise, would so 
seriously affect the convenience of its constituents—the 
great body of the people. © tenet: 

We must not, then, be led away.under the dominion of 
well sounding phrases, of plausible or pompous mn, 
places, to disregard the real interests of thecountry. _ As le- 
gislators and statesmen, we must emancipate our minds 
from the delusive authority of mere dogmas, and look to the 
consequences of our actions, the pructical effects of our 
measures. If we trace this requisition of specie for the 

ublic dues in its effects on the actual business of society, 
we shall find that it is calculated to convulse the whole mo- 
netary system of the country. and to keep it in a state of 
ceaseless and distressing commotion. Under the operation 
of the Banking System as it exists in this country, specie is 
to be regarded not so much as a partof the currency, us the 
basis or source of a far larger portion. For every dollar of 
hard money that is taken from the banks, four or five times 
its amount is withdrawn tn another form.from the actual 
circulation of the country. _ Bearing this in mind, let us see 
how the proposed system would work. “In years of abun- 
dant importation,.the circulation of the seaports being in- 
sufficient to furnish the requisite sums of specie to pay the 
duties, large amounts would be drawn from the South and 
West to meet the demands of the custom-hovse in the 
North and the East. The sections, thus stript of their spe- 
cie, would be, all at once, subjected to the greatest calami- 
ties in a pecuniary point of view—that of a deficient circu- 
lation, suddenly contracted, not. in the ratio, merely, of the 
ie removed, but of four or five times its amount; for to 
extent would the banks be compelled to call in their 
circulation, in orderto meet the drafts upon them for the 
precious metals. Under this desolating process, the prices 
jo ea would be struck down, the relation of debtor 
oredi' 
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try yeraeere and withered. On the other hand, when the 
land sales became active, the current would be reversed; 
large masses of specie would be drawn from the North and 
East to the South and the West, attended with the same 
distressing effects upon the trade and industry of the.coun- 
try, and only shifting the theatre of their disastrous opera- 
tion. What could result from this perpetual dragging, to 
and fro, of the specie of the country, contrary to the natu- 
ral laws of trade, and in obedience ouly to arbitrary govern- 
-ment regulations, but incessaut throes and convulsions in 
the whole system of its business and curtency? 

It. would be some compensation in a national point of 
view, if the specie, of which different portions of the coun- 
try would; in their turn, be stript, under the operation of this 
new system, were restored to active and beneficial use in 
those sections to which it would be transferred. But would 
“this be the case? No, sir. The whole surplus, beyond the 
current disbursements of the government, would rest in bar- 
ren and unproductive idleness, in the ‘‘vaults and iron 
safes” of your Sub-Treasuries. It would be an annihila- 
tion of so much of the national capital, susceptible of mul- 
tiplication, through conventional substitutes, to four times 
its nominal amount, and capable of fructifying and sustain- 
ing the national industry to.a corresponding extent. I must 
confess, Mr. President, that this monopoly aud hoarding 
of the precious metals by the Government, does seem to me 
vais of the age in which we live. We tind examples 
of it among the nations of antiquity. But their circum- 
stances were very different from ours. They were engaged 
in frequent. wars, and they accumulated their treasure in 
advance, as a provision tor those national emergencies, al- 
ways with them more or less near at hand. It may also 
deserve consideration whether the practice which prevailed 
among them of hoarding the public treasure was not the 
cause, fully as much as the effect, of the frequency of their 
wars; for the relief to industry from unlocking those vast 
hoards in time of war, may well be conceived to have ren- 
dered the occurrence of war no unwelcome event to their 
crowded populations. If we descend to modern times, we 
find no instance of this national hoarding, but among rude 
and uncivilized communities—the Barbary powers or the 
Tartar tribes, for example. The Dey of Algiers is said to 
have been the master of a large hoard of accumulated 
treasure, when he was expelled trom his dominions by the 
French. So, also, was Mazeppa, the celebrated Cossack 
Chieftain, the untutored ally of Charles XII. But sure- 
ly, we are not going to the banks of the Dnieper, or the 
shores of Africa, for lessons in policy and legislation’ We 
shall not thus, I humbly trust, dishonor the spirit of the age, 
belie the genius of our free institutions, and mar the desti- 
nies of our great and glorious country. | , 

* - * * ” ~ * * * 

But, sir, to return from this digression, let us- see what 
additions are made to the official as well as pecuniary pat- 
ronage of the Executive, by the provisions of this bill. When 
Thad the honor of addressing the Senate at the last session, 
I spoke of the bill then under consideration, as the “‘ grain 
of mustard seed,” which would grow up into a large tree 
and cover the land with its branches. But I was told by 
the Honorable Senator from New-York, and others, that 
the bill did not create a aingle new officer, and my friend 
from Connecticut, (Mr. Niles,) complimented me, as well 
as I remember, for my vivid imagination, to the account ot 
which alone he set down the apprehensions I had express- 
ed. But what du we now see? In three short months, the 
tree which has already grown up from this grain of mus- 
tard seed, has thrown out four large branches in the formot 
Receivers General, each of which will have its dependent 
ramifications in the form of cashiers, tellers, clerks, &c.-— 
The Treasurer also is to have his * assistants ;’’ and an in- 
definite brood of clerks is provided for ail the officers made 
depositories of the public moneys under the bill, to assist 
in the discharge of the new duties devolved on them. “Fi 
nally, a number of missionaries are to be appointed from 
<time to time, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, to visit and inspect the various fiscal agencies created 
by the bill. Now, here is a cloud of new executive officers, 
at once, which bids defiance to calculation. But if their 
present number could be-estimated, (as the Senator from 
New-York has attempted to do,) it would be altogether 
useless ; for they must, from the nature of things be con- 
stantly and rapidly multiplying. Would the Honorable 
Senator attempt to measure the rising cloud, which threat- 
ens to overspread and blacken the whole face of the heavens, 
by the speck ‘‘no bigger than a man’s hand,” which has 
just appeared on the edge of the horizon? This is but the 
beginning ; and we all know with what vigor and fruitful- 
ness every thing grows on American soil. Receivers Gen- 
erals are allowed by the bill, at present, only to Massachu- 
setts, New-York, South Carolina and Missouri. But. will 
not Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut, demand their 
Receivers Generals as well as Massachusetts ? ~Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia, as well as South Carolina ?— 
Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee, as well as Missouri 1—and 
so in td to all the other States that are now pretermit- 
ted in the bill. . If we have Receivers General, we must 





tor violently disturbed, and every branch of indus- 


finally have Payers General; for this is an integral part of 














the system in France, from which we borrow the , 
proposed by this bill: In adopting a system, it is fair tq 
presume that we mean to adopt its usual and ordi con 
comitants. Indeed, an Honorable Member of the other 
House, who is well skilled in questions of finance, EXpiress. 
ed the opinion to me, only the other day; that the 
of paying and receiving ought to be , 8088 tofdrm 
checks on each other; and thus we shall have the Frengy 
system in both its brancies, at once. On the question of 
introducing a new system of policy, we dught never to, fo 
get the old adage, which we derive from France dlsou, 
"est le premier pas qui coute—Zt is the first step whichis 
décisive, and that taken, all the rest ral ne be 

The Senator from New-York, (Mr. Wright,) has:likg: 
wise attempted an estimate of the expense of this new: 
tem. But this also, in my opinion, is a vain thing. 
first modest beginnings of a system furnish no standard: 
which its ultimate expense can be measured. The 
tor’s estimate makes the annual expense, (exclusive of whay 
may be called the ouéfit, in the cost of bui ) 
somewhere about $20,000. But this is greatly below: the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury in his report at 
the last session; and in recommending a favorite scheme; 
the author of it is rarely found to over-estimate its expense; 
That officer set down the annual expense at $60,000. This, 
in my opinion, is very far below the ultimate permanentex- 
pense. Anable and experienced gentleman in my own 
State, practically versed in these questions, and a zealoug 
and decided advocate. withal of the new system, in i 
forth its advantages and defending it frum the objections 
which had been urged against it, met this very one of exé 
pense, by giving it as his opinion, upon deli 
and careful reflection, that the annwal expense would: néy 
exceed $600,000. Now, sir, when I arrived here, at the 
extra seasion of Congress, and read the estimate of: the. 
Secretary of the Treasury, I could not but suppose, at first, 
that there was an accidental mistake in his figures, by the! 
omission of a cypher, and that he intended to have pur 
down the expense at $600,000 instead of $60,000: 

But, however this may be, nothing can be more certain 
than that the expense of this system, when fully developed; 
must, from its complexity, and the number of officers: it 
will call for, be very great.. We have a standard toappeal 
to on this question, which is worth far more than a 
priori reasonings. -The system has‘been long estab 
and fully tried in France, and we know its actual results 
there. On the other hand, in England the agency of banks 
has been extensively used in the collection and disburse 
ment of the public revenue, instead of the individual agen 
cies which are employed in France, and are contemplated 
in this bill. It will be a good test, therefore, of this ques 
tion, to look at the relative expenses of the revenue systems 
of France and England. I will read to the Senate a com 
parative statement on the subject, which I have taken from 
the work of a highly respectable American traveller,voych 
ed by original authorities to which he refers. From this 
statement it appears that the cost of collecting the revenue 
in England, is, under the respective heads of taxation, as 
follows: 

Customs, 7 per cent; excise, 4 per cent; recording and 
stamps, 7 per cent; Post Office, 11 per cent; and direct 
taxes, 2 per cent; averaging, upon the whole, 6 1-5 per 
cent. In France, under the same heads, the cost of cok 
lecting the revenue is as follows; Customs, 33 per cent; 
excise, 20 per cent; recording and stamps, 9 per cent; 
Post Office, 45 per cent; direct taxes, 15 per cent; avera- 
ging upon the whole, 24 2-5 per cent! 

] am well aware that divers circumstances are to be ta 
ken into consideration in explaining this enormous differ- 
ence of expense between the French and English fiscal sys- 
tems; but one of the principal causes of that difference, 
(and it is so considered by the writer to whom I have re« 
terred,) will at last be found in the fact of the extensive use 
of banking agency in the collection of the revenues in En- 
gland, and the exclusive employment of individual agency- 
tor that purpose in France. 


the increase of expenditure, that the influence of the Exec 
utive branch. of the Government is fearfully extended v? 
this bill, That influence is greatly augmented by certai _ 
new regulations it introduces in regard to the tenure of of 
fice-—the compensation of officers, and the forms and usa” 
ges of fiscal administration. In the:tirst place, the Treasu- 
ror, the Receivers General, and all the other officers, fronr 
the highest to the lowest, employed in the fiscal service; 
may be required at any time, atthe discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to give new officinl bonds in increased. 
sums, to be fixed by the Secretary of the..T , any 
law in reference to any of the official bonds of any of the 
said officers, to the contrary ngtwithstanding ;” and in de- 
fault of giving such.new bond, the officer would of course 
be deprived of his office. Now it is evident, thet under 
such a power, possessed by the Secretary-of. the Treasuryy 
all the officers connected with the operatious of the Treas- 


Executive. A direct removal from office, is ‘a measure-of' 
more than ordinary energy, and involves rex ili 
Cases might exist, in which the Secretary of the Treasury: 





But it is not merely by the multiplication of - officers and. 
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sul responsibility of a direct re- 
moval office, and yet would accom igh the same ob- 
ject by # vexatious requisition of a new in so large a 
sum, that the officer could not, or would not find sureties to 
the increased amount. Who does not see, that under such 
‘regulation, the officers of the Treasury would lose all 
sense Of independence, and that those who would consent to 
hold office on such terms, must be p to become the 
sive and unresisting tools ofpower? Heretofore, it has 
so the wise pulicy of our legislation to fix by law the sum 


in which official bonds are to be given, and to leave nothing 
in that or as little as possible, to Executive discre- 


tion. it will be ‘seen from an examination of the 
pill, that the compensation of several of the officers to be 
: under it, such as visiting agents, — = 
fixed by the Secretary, at his discreticn, mot by 
pod nor another source of servile dependence or the 
one hand, and of increabed Ececutive influence on the oth- 
et, whieh’ is not in harmony with the general spirit and 
maxims of our lezislation. 

My attention hasalso been attracted by a provision in the 
bill which seems to me to introduce a most dangerous inno- 
vation in the established forms and usages of the Treasury. 
It has lore been a fixed principle of fiscal responsi- 
bility, that no money should be drawn from the Treasury, 
but upon a warrant of the Secretary drawn on the Treasu- 
rer, countersigned:- by the Comptroller, and recorded by tne 
Register, and upon that warrant, when it reaches the hands 
of the Treasurer thus authenticated, the Treasurer draws 
his draft on the depository of the-public money for payment. 
These forms have always been held to be very important 
checks, and indispensable preliminaries to any money be- 
ing drawn out of the Treasury, or in other words, paid by 
the depositories of the —= moneys, The Secretary draws 
his warrant upon the Treasurer, subject to the checks be- 
fore mentioned, and then the Treasurer draws upon the de- 

itory who is to make the payment. But in no instance 
sss Secretary draw directly upon the depository, be- 
eause that would be to lose the security of the intermediate 
checks of the Comptroller and the Register. By the 10th 
section of this bill, however, in contravention of these es- 
tablished principles and checks, it is expressly provided, 
that ‘‘for the purpose of payments on the public account, 
it shall be lawful for the wid Secretary to draw upon any 
of the said depositories, as he may think most conducive 
to the public interest, or to the convenience of the public 
creditors, or both.” Under this provision, the Secretary 
of the Treasury could draw out all the money in the Trea- 
sury, or which is the same thing, in the hands of the depos- 
itories, without any check whatsoever. The effect of it, 
whether go intended or not, is to place the whole public 
treasure at his unchecked and absolute disposal. 

Now, sir, is it not the effect of these various provisions, 
and of the whole scope and tenor of this bill, to concentrate 
at last, the entire control of the public moneys in the hands 
of the President ? for the Secretary of the Treasury, and all 
the other fiscal officers are but his agonts, appointed by 
him, and removable. at his pleasure. But the Senator 
from New-York, (Mr. Wright,) contends that the President 
would have no more control over the public moneys under 
the proposed system, than if they were deposited in banks ; 
that the same legal formalities must be gone through, to 
touch the public moneys in the one case, as in the other. It 
may be true, that the President has no more legal control 
over the public mouey, in the one case than the other, but 
has he not a greater practical control? In the one case, 
the depositaries of the public money would be his agents, 
subject to his authority, the creatures of his will, dependent 
upon his pleasure for their continuance in office, and made, 

the peculiar provisions of this bill, as I have already 

n, especially and habitually sensible of that depend- 
ence. . In possessing so complete a control over the keep- 
ers of the public. money, he would possess virtually, a con- 
trol ever the public money itself, * But .in the case of the 
employment of banks, the depositories of the public money 
are institutions not created by the.President—not depend- 
ent on him for their continued existence—on the contrary, 
they hold their charters, and the advantages they confer, 
from a distinct authority to which they are at all times re- 
and are thus guarded against any undue influen- 
ces from other quarters, which might warp them from their 
integrity and their duties. 

_ Inmaking these remarks, sir, I speak in no spirit of cap- 
tious jeclousy, as to the highest Executive trusts of the gév- 
ernment, or of its actual incumbent; but I speak in the 
spitit of the Constitution, which anticipates the danger and 
supposes the une of the abuse of power, and incul- 
cates the necessity of guarding against it. The system 
organized by this bill is one of the most thorough centrali- 
tation. It rides over the institutions of the States, pros- 
trates their credit and usefulness, brings patronage and 
power to the General Government, concentrates them in 
the-hands of-the Executive, to whom it gives an unlimited 
control over the public: moneys, and ‘through the banking 
operations to be founded on , an extensive and para- 
mount ‘itifiuence upon the moneyed concerns of the whole 
country. Tt is fitting that such a system should be borrow- 
ed from France, the country whose institutions exhibit the 


most unqualified example extant of centralization—under 


.to the enlargement of the Federal and. Executive power— 


RIVES ON THE SUB-TREASURY. 











which the capital has swallowed up the provinces, and Pa- 
ris has become synonymous with France. But itis equally 
fitting that such a system should be resisted to the last ex- 
tremity in this land of republican freedom, by all who are 
attached to the rights of the States—by all who are opposed 


and by all'who watch with jealousy, and view with alarm 
every tendency to consolidation. 

I will now, Mr. President, fullow the Senator from New 
York, (Mr.. Wright,) in the.remerks he made on the com- 
parative safety of the two systems proposed, for keeping 
and disbursing the public moneys. Although experience, 
the only safe arbiter, has long since settled this question, the 
Honorable Senator argued it as if it were still open to doubt, 
and made, [ am free to admit, an exceedingly ingenious and 
plausible argument. He instituted a parallel between the 
two systems, in regard to the great leading points on which 
their safety is supposed to depend, and in each instance 
brought out a substantial equality. First, as to the officers, 
he said it would be fair to presume that the officers of the 
government and the officers of the banks would be equally 
trustwerthy. Then as to sureties, he said both the banks 
and the government officers are equally required to give 
sureties, if deemed necessary. So, likewise, as to vaults, 
the government officers, he said, are to be provided with 
vaults, as we}} as the banks. The ouly particular, then, in 
which the banks, as he alleged, could be sup to pre- 
senta better guarantee for the safety of the public funds, is, 
tyat their capital stock is pledged for the reimnbursement 
of the public moneys committed to them; but this advan- 
tage in favor of the banks he very adroitly balanced by 
what he represented to be the risk of mingling the govern- 
ment funds with those of trading corporations. Now all 
this is very fair and plausible on the surface. But what 
is the fact—what is the testimony of experience? 

While the Honorable gentleman was running this paral- 
lel in theory, between the two systems, there was a docu- 
ment lying on the table of the other House, which had run 
the same parallel on the sure foundations of practice, I 
allude to a recent report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in answer to a call of the House at the extra session, made 
vn motion of an honorable friend of mine, (Mr, Garland of 
Virginia, ) containing a list of all ‘‘ the receivers, collectors, 
or depositories of the public money, who are in default to 
the government, with the amount of their respective de- 
faults, &.”” What, sir, does this document which I have 
now before me, show ? That the whole amount of balan- 
ces due ‘froin banks, which are deemed unavailable, is a lit- 
tle more than one million of dollars; ($1,046,649,). and 
these balances go back to a period long past, when the ex- 
traordinary embarrassments consequent on the war, invol- 
ved banks and individuals in difficulties beyond any former 
or subsequent example. In relation to the banks which 
have been recently employed as depositories, it appears that 
they have either paid up all they owed the government. or. 
are in the course of paying it up as called for by the wants 
of the public service, without any apprehension of default 
on their part ; or availing themselves of the indulgence of 
the act passed at the late session of Congress, have either 
secured, or are expected to secure satisfactorily, the pay- 
ment of the whole balances due from them, according to 
the terms of that act. Only eleven of them, it appears, 
out of near ninety employed as depositories, have even 
asked indulgence under the act here referred to, and but\a 
single one of them has been ordered to be sued. Now, sir, 
when we look to the list of individual collectors and recei- 
vers, what do we see? An aggregate default of about three 
millions! and though some of the more recent balances 
appearing on the list may be reduced by future collections, 
yet from the long standing of most of them, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the aggregate amount of the entire list 
will be affected in any sensible degree by these partial re- 
coveries. 

It is to be remarked, too, that this list does not include 
disbursing officers, ‘‘ whose.indebtedness’” is stated by the 
Secretary “to be-very gréat,’” and the actual losses by 
which I showed during the laté session of Congress, from 
a report of Mr. Crawford, to have “ greatly exceeded” a 
million and a half of dollars, from 1789 to 1819, and by 
this time, have grown-up, in all probability, to another ag- 
gregate'sum of three millions Neither does this list in- 
}clude officers of the Post Office department, among whom 
it was shown by official documents at the last annual ses- 
sion of Congress, there were as many as eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two defaulters! It is to be observed also, that 
this list is confined to public agents, ‘‘ who were out of of- 
fice onthe 12th day of October, 1837.” 

Now, sir, if the Hon. Senator from New-York had taken 
the trouble to look at this document before he made his 

h, he might have saved himself the labor of a great 

al of superfluous ingenuity. In contrasting the ingenui- 
ty of his argument with the blunt contradiction of facts 
which this document presents, I was strongly reminded of 
an anecdote I have often heard of the late venerable Bish- 
op Madison of Virginia. That excellent prelate was also 
a profound philosopher, and much addicted to philosophi 


shade-of a lamp, almost in contact with the flame of a cai- 
dle be was'not in any degree heated by it. This he 
did by a dissertation on the laws of caloric, and all 
the other scientific data. which could be: brought to bear on 
the subject. Having completely satisfied himself, and the 
admiring audience which surrounded him of the truth of 
his theory, he could not avoid, in the consciousness of -his 
triumph, putting .his hand_on -the lamp sliade-which had 
been the subject of bis disquisition, when an ¢ i 
-of acute pajn disclosed the fact that his hand had been se- 
verely burnt in the application. Nature thus contradicted 
the philosopher, and so stubborn facts will sometimes -con- 
fute the most ‘astute logician. I ¢annot but think that-if 
the Honorable Senator from. New-York, at the close of his 
very ingenious argument, had laid his hand upon this dec- 
ument, he must have felt his fingers, at least, a little 
scorched, ; 

Has the Honorable Senator forgotten. the emphatic tés- 
timony deduced from a careful collation of facts, borne by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury only three ago, 
to. the superior safety of banks as depositories of the pub- 
lic money? Let me then refresh his‘recollection. by read- 
ing to him an extract from the able report of that officer, 
made to Congress, in Dec. 1834, on the system of keepi 
and disbursing the public money. “ It is.a singular fact, 
says the Secretary, ‘‘ in praise of this description of public 
debtors, the selected banks, that there is not now due on 
deposites, from the whole of them which have now stopped» 
payment, from the establishment of the Constitution to the 
present momeut, a sum much beyond whatis now due to 
the United States from one mercantile firm that stopped 
payment in 1825 or 1826, and of whom ample security 
was supposed to be taken under the responsibility of,an 
oath. If we include the whole present dues to the govern= 
ment from discredited banks, at all times and of all kinds, 
whether as depositories or not, ind embrace even counter 
feit bills and every other species of unavailable funds in 
the Treasury, they will not excel whatis due from two such 
firms.” He then continues: “ If our former small losses 
by them, (the banks,) in keeping and paying over the pub- 
lic revenue, under circumstances so very adverse, are 
compared with our largé losses either in collecting or dis- 
bursing that revenue, their present safety seems to be as 
great as is consistent with tie usual operations of the pa- 
per system, or withthe credit which must always be en- 
trusted by government, in rome way or other, to agents of 
some kind in keeping the public money. In consideri 
their safety, it should ve constantly recollected that the 
owners and managers of banks, when properly regulated by 
legislative provisions tn their charters, are like other indi- 
viduals, interested to transact business securely—are desi- 
rous of making and not losing money, and that these cir- 
cumstances, with the preference in case of failure, belong- 
ing to depositors and folders of their bills over the stock- 
holders, united with the security, if not priority, given to 
the government,. render them in point of safety, gene- 
rally, much superior to individual agents of the United 
States.” 

If there be any fact, incontestibly estublished in our his- 
tory, and by the experience of all other governments, it is 
the superior safety of banks as deposites, over any individ- 
ual custody. The reasomofit is obvious. The more com- 
plex*organization of banks, the number of their officers act- 
ing as mutual checks on each other, the daily bang 
to which they are subjected, their forms of doing business, 
all furnish securities which can never be had in case of the 
isolated possession of money by an individual, whatever re- 
sponsibilities he may be bound by. And’ if a loss of the 
moneys committed to them should occur either by accident, 
fraud, or violence, the capital of the bank yaaa 3 pledged 
for the security of the depositor. _ That is, after all, the 
only kind of security that can be relied on with confidence. 
If any gentleman will take the trouble to read the notes 
and remarks annexed to the various cases of default, pre- 
sented in the document from the House of Representatives 
to which I have referred, he will see- how utterly worthless 
and illusory is the personal security on which we have 
heretofore relied. The instances in which any thing has 
been obtained from sureties, to make good the default of 
their principal, are “like angel’s visits—few and far be- 
tween.” The general return is, “‘ the securities insolvent,” 
“conveyed away their property,” “not found,” “ resi- 
dences not known,” or some otber equally unavailable re- 
turn. 

In England and France, as well as here, this species of 
security has been oan either ag or eget e,. and 
in France it has for many years, wholly given up — 
The only. kind of security that is recognised there, is ike 
that which the banks give in the responsibility of their 
stock. Every person who receives an a con- 
nected with the collection or disbursement of the revenue, 
is required, before he enters on the duties of his office, to 
deposite with the government as security, an amount Of 
money proportioned to the probable amount of the public 
treasure that will pass through his hands, . This money is 
held by the government as a guarantee for the faithful ad- . 
ministration of the trust conferred, and forms, at the same_ 
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time, a part of its financial resources, on which it pays an 
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interesr’of 4 per cent, till restored to the officer on his sat- 
isfactorily acquitting himself of his responsibilities, or nll 
it be otherwise forfeited by his default. The moneys thus 
deposited with the government by public officers, as gua- 
ranties for the faithfnl performance of their duties, are de- 
nominated Cautionnemens, and amount to a very large 
sum. I happen to have in my possession, the report made 
by the French Minister of Finance, Count-Chabrol, to the 
King in March 1830, from which it appears that the Cau- 
tionnemens on the tirst day of January of that year, amount- 
ed tothe enormous sum of two hundred and twenty-six mil- 
lions, four hundred and eighty-three thousand, nine hun- 
dred and seventy-three francs, at a time when the whele 
revenue of the kingdom did not exceed nine hundred mil- 
lions of francs. Now, sir, if gentlemen mean to introduce 
here the system of individual depositories of the public 
moneys, let them be warned by the experience of the coun- 
try from which they borrow that system, that it can be made 
safe only by the precautionary device-of Cautionnemens, 
the effect of which would be to give to the millionaires of 
our cities the monopoly of ‘all fiscal employments. 

But, sir, great as is the danger of heavy pecuniary losses 
to the government under this system, I regard even that as 
a trifle, compared with the extensive demoralization it 
would produce in the country—by the temptation held out 
to peculation, to private cupidity, to political corruption, in 
the large sums of public money lying idle in the hands of 
the public officers. 


LEGISLATURE. 


TEXAS—THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 

IN ASSEMBLY—Manrcn 19. 

Mr. Sizuiman, from the Judiciary Committee, made a 
Report upon the petitions in relation to the admiasion. of 
Texas into the Union, concluded with the following Reso- 
lutions :— : 

Resolved—(if the Senate concur) that the admission of 
the Repablic of Texas into this Union, would be entirely 
repugnant to the will of the people of this State, and would 
endanger the Union of these United States. 

Resolved—(if the Senate concur) that this Legislature 
do in the name of the People of the State of New-York, 
solemnly protest against the admission of the Republic. of 
Texas into this Union. 

Resolved—(if the Senate concur) that his Excellency 
the Governor be requested to transmit a copy of the forezo- 
ing resolutions to each of our Sénators and Representatives 
in Congress, and also to the Governors of each of the Uni- 
ted States, with a request that the same be Jaid before their 
respective Legislatures. 

r. SiLtiMAN remarked that the Committee believed 
that these resolutions would meet the unanimous approval 
of the House, as they related to a subject on which, su far 
as he was aware, there was no difference of opinion in this 
State. If this was the case, he wished that the question 
might be taken at once; but if any gentleman desired to 
oppose or debate the resolutions he had no objection to their 
lying on the table for the present, -but he should call for 
their consideration at an early day. 

Mr. P. Ktn@ said that he saw no objection to the resolu; 
tions, and for one he had no wish to sée Texas annexed to 
this Union, but he would prefer their lying on the table, in- 
asmuch as-the gentleman from Herkimer, (Mr. Mann,) 
who is now out of w.n, expressed a wish to give his views 
on the subject. 

Mr. Gtsss objected to this course, inasmuch as Mr. 
Maun had been informed that the resolutions would be re- 
ported on Saturday. = 

Mr. Si.uman observed, that if the gentleman from Her- 
kimer had objections to the passage of the resolutions, he 
certainly should be dispesed to. give him an opportunity to 
discuss them, but .he presumed that such wa5, not the case. 
If the object was merely to express his views on the aboli- 
tion subject, there would be other opportunities, inasmuch 
as the Committee-on the Judiciary would soon-rveport, on a 
number of petitions which had been presented, ‘but as to 
which the Committee were not unanimous. Counter re- 
ports will probably be presented, which will involve the 
general subject. If, however, any member objects to the 
passage of these resolutions, the Committee have no dispo- 
sition to press them now, but will cheerfully consent that 
they lie on the table for the present. 

he resohutions were laid on the table, and six times the 
usual number ordered to be printed. ° 

Mr. Situtman, from the same committee, to whom was 
referred about 3,000 petitions in favor of a remonstrance 
from this, Legislature against Mr. Patton’s Resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives, laying all Peti- 
tions and Memorials on the subject of Slavery, on the ta- 
ble without béing read or referred, made a Report conclu- 
ding with a Preamble and Resolutions, protesting ayaiust 
that Resolution as an invasion of the Right of Petition, and 
is, ta: our Members of “ongress to use their exertions 
to have that Resolution rescinded. ' 








On motion of. Mr. Cutvir. five times the usual number 


‘of copies of both of these Reports were ordered to be 


printed. 








THE -JEFFERSONIAN. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Mr. Jaudon.—We have been favoured-with the follow- 
ing extract ofa letter from a gentleman in London toa 
friend in this city :— [New York Courier. 

“Tt is in contemplation to form in England a joint stock 
association, at the head of which will preside Mr. Jaudon, 
agent for the U.S. Bank, with which it will bein close con- 
nection. The objects of this association will be the agency 
of foreign loans, the collection of dividends on stocks in 
the United States, advances en produce and dealing in ex- 
changes. ‘The. capital will be £ 2,000,000, to be held in 
shares similar to the joint stock banking associations at 
present in operation in England.” 


A Fire’ in. Mississippi.—A fire recently occurred at 
Holley Springs, Miss. which consumed fourteen ‘business 
houses, amounting in value to $28,000. 

From the Quebec Gazette of March 16th. 

Fire.——An alarniing fire broke out to-day about one 
o’clock, in the house in Palace-street, called the Mansion 
House, belonging to Henry Atkinson, Esq. ‘The -ad- 
joining houses belonging to M. Chasseur, and Mr. Mc 
Leod, are on fire, and great. efforts are making to save 
St. Patrick’s Church, which it is hoped will be succesful. 

The season here is now rapidly advancing ; half of the 
fields exposed to the sun are bare of snow, and sail-boats 
have been passing to Point Levi. There is still floating 
ice fromm the beaches up the river; but vessels from sea 
might reach Quebec in perfect safety. 


Steamboat Accidents.--The steamboat Paul Jones from 
Louisville, reports having met the Liverpool at Montgo- 
mery point and towed her ashore. The Liverpool had 
collapsed a flue, azd scalded 14 persons. Three of the 
passengers jumped over-board and were drowned The 
Liverpool reports that steamboat Harp struck a snag in 
Frog Bayou--boat and cargo a total loss. 

The steamboat Dan. O’Connel, hence for Memphis, 
struck a snag a few miles below Princeton, on the evening 
of the 11th mstant } she was filling fast with water when 
she was run cn a sand bank, The boat and cargo will be 
lost. [N. Orleans Bee. 








A Flattering Prospect.—-In the course of a short and’ 


desultory conversation, in the House of Representatives, on 
Wednesday, during the progress of the general «ppropria- 
tion bill, Mr. Cambreleng gave this agreeable pi¢ture of the 
Government’s financial condition. 

‘They were then in the fourth month of the session, and 
there. was not one single department of the Government 
that, for the last two or three months, had not been absolute- 
ly at the mercy of every broker, bank and shaver in the 
country. By the indulgence of the Speaker algne had the 
Members-of Congress been saved ;.but Mr. C. could tell 
gentlemen that even that indulgence was about ito fail, and- 
they would socn be in the situation of the Government offi- 
cers threughout the Union. Mr. C. hoped this bill would 
be brought out of Committee to-night, especially as there 
were so many important bills behind upon which they could 
debate these questions, for upwards of half a miilion of 
protested drafts upon the Government were already lying 
over.’ > 

Texas.—The New Orleans papers give the following, 
under date of Houston, February 25. It seems that Presi- 
dent Houston, if a bully himself, as some people say he is, 
knows how to manage other bullies. At any rate, he fights 
no duels. 

Disgrace ful.—On Friday last, the President was stop- 
ped in the streets, or rather ‘was accosted, while in the 
street conversing with his friends, by Col. Wm. S. Fisher, 
late secretary of war, in company with S. R. Fisher, late 
secretary of navy, and D. F. Weymouth, late commissary 
general of subsistence. Col. W. S. Fisher, who was 
spokesman—a known enemy of the President, walked up 
to him (while the “other named persons ranged themselves 
with the President in the centre, both in an angry manner) 
and spoke to him. 

The President, who you know is remarkable for his po- 
liteness, received the gentlemen in his politest manner. 
Fisher then asked him to repeat or retract certain expres- 
sions made relative to him, to Col. D. Weymouth; the 
President refused to notice it ; he then requested to know 
if he held himself responsible for his expressions and ac- 
tions ; the President replied, that for his official acts he was 
responsible to the people, his constituents, but for his per- 
sonal acts he was personally responsible. Fisher then re- 
quested to know, if he, General Houston, would receive a 
note from him, to which.the President replied he would. 
Here the scene ended. ‘ 

In an hour or two after their meeting, a challenge was 
handed to the President from Col. W. S. Fisher. The 
President immediately referred it to his servant-boy, Tom, 
who carelessly put it into bis pocket, barely, informing the 
second, that he was then getting ready to start tq Nacogdo- 
ches, and that he would. think of the affair; at all events 
said he, I shall give it the attention it merits. The Presi- 
dent started for Nacogdoches on Saturday morning; re- 












Fints.—At Albany—The pattern shop 
G. De Groff’s foundry'in Montgomery street, was 

ed by fire on Friday night. The brick dwelling house 3 
joining, occupied by G. C. Sanford, and owned by J, T, B 
Van Vechten, was slightly damaged. 

At Bloomington, Ind.—There was a fire in this town on 
the 5th inst. which consumed property to the valug of 
$10,000. The principal sufferers were the following; G 
H. Johnson, $5,500; J. Leg, $2,2005. Foster & a 
$900; Mrs. Batterson, $1,000; S T. Hardesty, $16 
Hunter & Williams, $100. 


Correspondence of the Commercial Advertiser. 
WasnincTon, March 21, 1838, 
The “Horse Leech Bill,” as it is familliarly called, o¢ 
by its more modest appellation “ the bill making appropg;. 
ations for the suppression of Indian hostilities,” was re. 
ported by Mr. Cambreleng this morning. 
for Florida. and the wagon-loads cf laurels gained by the 
Administration. .The title of this bill was merely annoup. 
ced, after which it was referred to a Committee of the 
Whole. It providesnot only for the present year, but also 
for the arrearages of 1837. 
Among the items are the following: 
For forage, horses and trains,..>-++++++++++ 627,300 
Transportation wagons, etc., sent into Florida 
out.of the Cherokee county, -..+++ee+++++ 450,000 
For boats, lighters, etc.) eseeeereeseseeeees 200,000 
Cartridges for cannon, guns, pistols, etc.,..-+ 35,000... 
Tents, knapsacks, clothing, etc., «s+e+++e++ 20,677.56 
Pay of 4,000 volunteers, for 1838, arrearages 7 
Of $153,415, ....seeees seas ceeeeeceee 1,416,025.85 
Transportation of 4,000 volunteers,....++++ 100,000 
Manual labor, etc. ..secscccesccceosecces S21,300 
Other items amounting tO....eesseeeeeees + SOSj155 
For error of Commissioner in payment of In- . 
dians last year, .ecscceccceseeseseseces 757754 
$4,083,232 4) 
For some reason or other, the above items are not tas 
up in the bill. This was certainly very kind, as it was no 
doubt thought that Uncle Sam would be frightened at the 
sight of so many millions all in a row. #9 
THE HARBOR BILL. 
The bill reported to the House of Representatives on the 
12th Jan., by the Cofmmittee of Ways and Méans, for con 











tains the following autong other appropriations 
Chicago, IHinois,.....ee+e+sencgeeeersevece 
Michigan City, Indiana,......+.s-ssseeseree 
Pier at the mouth of the River St. Joseph, Mich., 51, 
Harbor at the mouth of the River Raisin, Mich, 15, 
Harbor at Portland, Lake Erie, N. Y¥.,..+..+ es: 35, 
Harbor at Cattaraugus Creek, Lake Erie,......° 32, 
Dunkirk harbor, Lake Eric,......ceceseeseeee 10,000 
Navigation of Hudson, above and below Albany, 100,000 
Pier and Mole at Oswego harbor, Lake Ontario, _ 46,067 
Harbor of Salmon River, Lake Ontario,..-..... 30,000 
Harbor at the mouth of Oak Orchard Creek, N.Y. 5, 
Big Sodus Bay, N. ¥. .cesescececsececsscene 10,0 
Harbor at the mouth of Black River, N. Y. .... 22,401 
Channel at the mouth of Genesee River, N, Y...° 25,000 
Harbor at Whitehall, N.Y. .....ceeeceeeessee 15,000 
Breakwater at Plattsburgh, N. ¥. .<....eeee+s > 27,000 
Works at Buffalo Harbor, N. Y.....2e0-seee06 20/50 
Navigation at the mouth of Vermillion River,Ohio 23,6 
Harbor improvement of Cleveland River .....- 51,856 
Removal of obstructions in Huron River, Ohio.. 5, 
Obstructions at Black River, Ohio-......0+.-++ 5,000 
Obstructions at Cunningham Creek, Ohio ...... — 5,000 
Obstructions at Ashtabula Creek, Ohio .....4.. 8,000 
Obstructions at Coneaut Creek, Ohio .......+4. 8,000 
Improversem of Ohio River, between the Falls 

and ‘Pittsburgh ..05 .édcccpeccccctccsccsce , SOUT 
Improving navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi " 

Rivers from Louisville to New Orleans ...... 70,000 
Improvement of Harbor of Presque Isle, Penn.. 30,000 
Breakwater at Burlington, Vt. | i... eeeeee sees 80,000 





“ The Times and Commercial Intelligencer ” is a new daily 
per of the larger size just established in New-York to support, 
Conservative cause. It is published by N. 'T. Eldredge, and 
ed by Vivus W. Smith, Esq., who had already distinguished 
self in the conduct of the Onondaga Standard. . 

The Daily Conservative is a smaller sheet, published at $5 pa 
annum, or 2 cents per number, by Henry Anderson. 


“ Sylvester's Reporter, Counterfeit Detector, New-York 
Current and General Advertiser.” Under this title a large 
handsome journal is published weekly, at No. 130 Broadw 
York, by S. J. Sylvester, and devoted principally. to the inte 
of business men, the state of the Markets, rates of money, &c. 
As the publisher is himself largely eng ged in exchange and 
mercial tr tions, including the pur and sale of bi 
exchange on every part of this country, and of Great Bri 
well as foreign coins, Bank of England notes, &c, &c., hie fa 
ties for issuing a strictly business journal are seldom exceed 
Terms, $3 per annum. “ 















THE -JEFFERBSONIAN 





ports says he brings back a wife; for this however, I do not 
pretend to vouch. 


Is published every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-st., 

by James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the pi 
Terms, One Dollar per annuum ; to companies of six or more, 
Cents. Eleven copies will be sent for Dollars, 
Payment must invariably be made in 
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